NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


ments of High Schools. 


Lai ative American financial institutions, 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS TEXTBOOKS 


Widely used in the leading Business Schools and Colleges, and in the Comercial Depart- 


. Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping - Revised — A clear, logical scientific and up-to-date exposition of the theory and practice 
1 of accounts. 


Bennett’s Bookkeeping and Accounting Exercises — Afford just such material as is necessary to supplement the work of 
the regular textbook. 


Modern Ulastrative Banking — A short, sensible course in modern banking and bank accounting, as practiced by represeat- 


Bookman’s Business Arithmetic— Contains every modern device and method which will be of value in training boys to 
become successful business men, 


Yaa Tuyl’s Business Arithmetic — A clean, clear-cut presentation of the fundamental principles, and of the more advanced 
short methods now in use. 


Beldiag’s Commercial Correspondence Combines a good literary style with a thorough treatment of English Composition 
as applied to commercial correspondence. 


Eldridge’s Business Speller— Casefully selected vocabulary, with concise yet expressiye definitions, and classifications ‘of 
technical words. 


Nichols & Rogers’s Commercial Law — Contains 76 topical lessons on the vital principles, accompanie€ by accounts of over 
300 actual cases. 


Fritz & Eldridge’s Expert Typewriting — A comprehensive course that will give the student both aceuracy and speed, . 


Milis’s Modern Business Penmanship— Carefully graded muscular movement exercises and lessons in the style of writing 
best suited to business purposes. 


We publish many other successful textbooks in Commercial Subjects. Our complete catalogue will be gladly sent 
to any teacher on request. 


American Book Company 
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| NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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| WHERE DR. WINSHIP HAS BEEN “LOOKING ABOUT” THIS SUMMER 
In Western South Dakota. In Missouri. 
® In Some Pennsylvania Normal Schools. In Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 


In Winthrop Normal College, Winthrop, South Carolina. 
Articles on these places written by Dr. Winship will appear in early issues of the 
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ORDER EXTRA COPIES IN ADVANCE 


The Blue Bird for Children 


AN UNRIVALED SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
The most charming and exquisite story ever This version is by Mme. Maeterlinck. The 
Offered as a school reader. It i is the story of style is charming, the illustrations are unusually 
the beautiful play for children — “The Blue beautiful. Itis a book of enduring worth because 
Bird” — which has delighted two continents. _of its imagination, philosophy and spirituality. 


ae For grades three to six. 214 pp. 68 cents. 
_ silver, Burdett & Company 
oston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Knowledge that is 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquited at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 


This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 


Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
to students than any similar school we 
now of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial: 


School is 


‘‘ Edacationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
i Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, 


Fassett: The Beacon Readers 


Wentworth-Smith: Arithmetics 


RECENTLY AUTHORIZED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE CITY OF BOSTON 


This series, consisting of The Beacon Primer, First Reader, and Second Reader, is a notably success- 
fal effort to systematize the phonetic facts of the English language. The Beacon Method is one of 
the simplest and most completely organized phonetic methods ever published. It makes word mastery 
quick, easy, and natural; and where it is installed learning to read becomes a pleasure, not a task. 


THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
IN EDUCATION 


Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 
the instruction to his measured needs without 
breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 
constitute aset. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT’S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
instructions for the teacher fur handling all the ma- 


* terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 


TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 


‘WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


A modern up-to-date series of arithmetics, combining what was of solid worth in the old methods 
of teaching arithmetic with what is of permanent value in the latest developments in the presentation 
of the subject. The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics stand for sound scholarship, abundance of drill, 
practical and interesting problems, and sane applications to the American life of the day. The Three. 
Book Series provides a carefully graded sequence for grades 3 to 8 inclusive. 


Allen: Geographical and Industrial Studies—Europe 


29 Beacon Street, 


A companion volume to Allen’s “United States’”’ and an invaluable aid in presenting geography 
and kindred subjects. It is written along the same lines as the earlier volume and furnishes children 
from the fifth grade up with a knowledge of the life — particularly the industrial life —- of European 
nations. At the present time this book is especially interesting. 


: GINN AND COMPANY 


- = Boston 
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EDUCATION MODERNLY SPEAKING 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, LITT, D. 


Not long ago I attended a grammar ‘school 
graduation in a city hall. The school committee 
were there and the mayor, and the hall was full of 
patrits. As a part of the graduation exercises 
a group of girls came on to the platform, clad in < 
uniform with long gauzy scarfs, and went through 
a series of rhythmic movements from side to side 
and backward and forward, with much swinging 
of arms and some high stepping. It was grace- 
ful and much applauded. Then there came a group 
of boys, clad in shirt and trousers, who went 
through some movements of. marching, pushing 
and pulling with some rhythm but wholly without 
grace. 

At the close, the mayor made a speech in which 
he commended these exercises and congratulated 
the parents and citizens on the evidence that the 
appropriation for education made by the City 
Council had not been wasted, 

The thought came to me, “If this is education 
the old definition must be remade.” 

Some other experiences have pointed to the 
same conclusion. In a school in Worcester County 
Laas shown the work of the boys in pruning and 
Spraying some old apple trees which were on the 
school ground. This was a part of their school 
work. In a school in. East Boston recently, I 
found a class of boys under an instructor learning 
to bind books, and actually rebinding some out- 
worn text-books. For the use of the girls in this 
same school, the school board had hired a flat in 
a near-by tenement, where the girls learned to 
make fires and sweep and cook and make beds, 
In this modern school, I have seen girls making 
baskets of reeds and raffia, and the girls learn to 
weave rugs on primitve looms. And this is sup- 
posed to be an educational institution. At least, it 
is under the control of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

And now comes the news that, in some coun- 
ties of the West and South, the school boys are 
encouraged to organize pig clubs, through which 
they learn to select and raise pigs, the boy raising 
the biggest and the best one to get.a prize. All 
this is under the direction of the Country Superin- 
tendent of Education, encouraged by the United 
States Department of Education. “n 

This was not always so. When I was a boy— 
not so long ago—we played leap-frog on the way 
to school, but it was not counted as a part of our 
education. I learned to sew at home and hemmed 
towels, and made holders, and braided rags fo1 
mats. I cut and dropped potatoes in the spring 
picked squash-bugs: later, and japples. late1 
Still. ‘ 


Some of the neighbors’ boys, having pigs in the 


family, fed them, and sometimes:milked the cows. climb a tree, His Lord to see;” then, the Psalter ; 


The girls did much housework, but never knew 
they were studying domestic science. 

None of these'things were thought of as educa- 
tion, and a 'man who had done them all his life 
instead of going’to school was spoken of as hav- 
ing been deprived of an education. 

Evidently the word “education” has changed 
its meaning. Modernly speaking, it is mutch 
broader and more inclusive. 

Once it meant schooling. It began when, about 
five years of age, a child went to school. It end- 
ed when he left school or ‘college. If he left 
school young, he had but little education. If he 
went through college, he was well educated. If 
he never went to school, he had no education at 
all. All the time after school was called life. All 
before was infancy and did not count. 

Now schooling is but an incident in education. 
Education is the whole process by which one 
comes from the helplessness and uselessness oi 
infancy to the stature of a man. It begins witt 
birth and never ceases. It is a continuots pro- 
cess going on internally in every human being— 
a continuous change, involving the whole being— 
a process of growth, development, unfolding. It 
is sometimes spoken of ‘as self-realization, the in- 
dividual man or woman coming to his own, rip- 
ened and perfected. It is the result—the sum of 
an infinite number of influences. That is why 
modernly speaking, playing and working with the 
hands are called education as well as learning 
from books. 

This gives a new meaning to the occupation 
of teaching, and this modern idea vitally concerns 
all who call themselves teachers. They must know 
what has gone on before school and build upon it. 
They must know what is going on while the child 
is at school and use it. They must know what i: 
coming after school and prepare for it. 

It is interesting, perhaps important, to know 
how and why this change in the idea of education 
has come about.. There have been four periods 
in the history of public education, in, New, Eng- 
land. There was, first, the time when the people 
lived close together in the primitive settlements 
along the shore and the rivers, when they must 
build their houses within half a mile of the meet- 
ing-house for fear of the Indians, 

In those days there, was_the_. town grammar 
school where the boys learned Latin and Greek 
to fit them for Harvard College, and in the smal- 
ler towns the English schools where they learned 
to read and cipher. -Their reading, was. all relig- 
ious—the Primer, first, with those quaint alpha- 
betical couplets, beginning with, “In Adam's fall, 
We sinned all,” and ending with, “Zacheus he did 
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and, last, the Bible. These were the only reading 
books... 


The master was bound to keep school all the 
year through, and the school days were long; but 


the boys went when,they were-not needed to help: 
at home, and if they” werd Not going fo-cdllege- 


they stopped going when they could read and 
write, and went to work at some trade to which 
they were apprenticed young. The girls never 
went to school at all. 

Then after forty or fifty years, when the Indians 
had been exterminated in King Philip’s War and 
those that followed, the people pushed their set- 
tlements further out into the wilderness and scat- 
tered widely. They must still have schools, and 
so there grew up the district schools,—the second 
period. 

Because the people were poor and there might 
be many districts in a single town, each district 
had only a short term of school, perhaps only a 
few weeks each winter. To this school all the 
children went, young and old, for they must im- 
prove the scanty opportunities. Often the schools 
were large and the teachers inefficient ; so that the 
children got but little attention. The bright ones 
learned all that there was to learn, which was not 
much,—reading, writing, ciphering; later, some 
grammar ; and, later still, some geography. The 
dull and idle ones learned almost nothing. This 
period lasted for a hundred years. During this 
period, if the children went all the time the school 
kept, they got but little schooling, and many were 
at home a good deal when the school was in ses- 


sion. 


Then came the third period,—the period of the 
graded school. Things had changed in New Eng- 
land. Home industries were giving way; factories 
were taking their place; railroads were being 
built; foreign immigration was bringing new peo- 


_ ple,—first, the Irish after the famine in Ireland, 


then from the countries of Europe after the un- 
successful revolutions of 1848. Cities and villages 
grew up, where people lived closer together, and 
there were more children to go to school. Then 
began grading-—separating the young from the 
older,—then “one room—one teacher,’ then 
superintendents to direct the whole, and courses 
of study, laying out the work by years for each 
class. Then came all those artificial stimuli,—pro- 
motions, examinations, graduations, percentage 
marks and ranks. 

Then came compulsory school laws and truant 
officers and truant schools. The children must 
go to school all the time; at first, until they were 
twelve, then, fourteen. The children had more 
time in school to spend on books; so books mul- 
tiplied and became graded like the children,—it- 
tle books for little children—little readers, little 
arithmetics, little geographies and little gram- 
mars; and bigger books for bigger children; and 
biggest books for biggest children—like the story 
of the three bears. This was a paradise for child- 
ren who loved books. But for those who did not, 
it was the opposite. They might be nagged, or 
scolded, or whipped, according to the taste of the 
teacher. 

Uniformity was the ideal for each school, and 
for all the schools,—mechanical uniformity. Start- 
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ing together in the first grade, the children were 


-cinrtheory to move forward im military pregision~ 


company front—from grade to grade, from prim- 
ary school to grammar school, from grammar 
schoel sto highschool; from high school to colle 

But this company alignment could not be main- 
tained: any more than in war. The ranks were 
soon decimated, and it took the survivors of a 
good many of the early grades to make one of 
the upper ones, and this in spite of the artificial 
stimuli which had been devised. 

The very perfection of this graded system was 
its undoing. The more perfect it became, the 
more numerous became its victims,—children 
with no taste for books and so no taste for scheol, 
yet forced by compulsory laws to go and to go all 
the time. 

Still people thought education was schooling, 
and the child who did not care for school was ne- 
glecting his only opportunities. 

About this time people began to think, at least, 
some people did, and then more, and by and by 
this modern idea of education which I have des- 
cribed came to prevail. It came about in this wise: 
Looking back over the early period, they lad 
been accustomed to say that education was at its 
lowest ebb. Of men who lived during this time, 
their biographers. have said, “In his youth his ed- 
ucational opportunities were of the scantiest, only 
six or eight weeks in a district school until he was 
thirteen years of age.” Then they go 9n to say, 
“But, in spite of this handicap,” and then they 
tell what great things he did and how influential 
he became. 

People came to see that the men and women 
who grew up during these two periods, that is, 
during the first two hundred years, made Ameri 
can history. They cleared the wilderness built 
towns and governed them through the town meet- 
ings, harnessed all the streams of New England, 
and set up mills along their banks, and invented 
machines and contrivances of all kinds, later fill- 
ing the patent office with models of their curious 
devices. They set up homes and reared large fam- 
ilies, and organized churenes and sustained them. 
They established lines of commerce to all parts of 
the world and built up a great and profitable trade. 
They served on juries to administer laws and went 
to the legislature and helped make them. They 
fought with the Indians and French and_ with 
Great Britain and gained, first, security, and thea 
independence. 

They did a good deal of this when young. I 
know a man who was a master builder when he 
was eighteen, and built some of the finest houses 
in a suburban city. Boys of sixteen were liable 
to military duty in all the Indian wars, and a man 
now living nearby served four years in the Civil 
War, rising in that time from private to captain, 
and at nineteen was senior officer in the 5th N. H. 
Regiment and led the regiment up Pennsylvania 
avenue in that final review in 1865,—the greatest 
military pageant in the world’s history. 

Peter Folger of Nantucket was in Congress. 
Once he wore there a suit of clothes made from 
wool from sheep raised on his own farm, carded 
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and spun in his own house, and woven on a loom 
of his own invention. 

It was seen that these men and women were 
characterized by industry, thrift, perseverance, 
sound judgment in practical affairs, common- 
sense; that they feared God, read the Bible and 
went to church, made wise laws and obeyed them, 
had ideals of social and civic and religious life, 
and were willing to sacrifice for these ideals. 

Comparing these men and women with the pro- 
duct of the graded schools who had the advan- 
tages of education, it was seen that the best of the 
later product did not excel their ancestors, and 
the poorest fell far below them. 

Gradually it dawned upon the thinking people 
that they needed a new definition of education, for 
the early people showed all its fruits. 

They saw that education in all generations must 
be the same continuous process, that the change 
from infancy to youth, and from youth to man- 
hood, and from early manhood to maturity must 
consist of the same steps—must show the same 
phenomena. “Then they began to analyze. They 
found that every child in the process of being ed- 
ucated must make certain acquisitions, that these 
acquisitions determined his | individuality—made 
him himself. 

These acquisitions were seen to be five,— 
knowledge, habits, tastes, ideals and power. 
Cross-section life at any time, at five, or fifteen, or 
twenty-five and all these possessions will be found 
to be accumulating. 

Every small boy we see on the street, whether 
black or white, rich or poor, sick or well, clean or 
dirty, is gaining all these five things. And old- 
er boys, at work at home, or sitting decorously in 
Sunday School, or intensely watching moving pic- 
tures, or shouting uproariously on the bleachers 
at a baseball game, or matching themselves 
against the police in a street gang, are all gaining 
knowledge and forming habits and tastes and 
fashioning ideals and acquiring power. The 
knowledge may be of good or evil, the habits may 
be good or bad, the tastes may be refined or vul- 
gar, the ideals may lead upward or downward, the 
power may be ability to do things worth while or 
the opposite, but all the same the process goes on 
unceasingly and it is all education. 

People have come to see that.it must always 
have been so, and that those early people who had 
but little schooling did come to have all these five 
possessions and to have them in a wonderful de- 
gree. 

When they ask by what agencies or means these 
possessions were acquired, or, in other words, 
how people were educated, they have come to sce 
that all the influences by which anybody, every- 
body, is educated may be included under three 
heads,—Nature, life and books. 

This lets in a flood of light upon the two early 
periods, for the people then lived in the closest 
contact with Nature, and shared in all the activ- 
ities of family, church and community life. 

If one of the three means of education was 
wanting, books, the other two agencies were in- 
cessantly at work. This is the advantage of pioneer 
life, which is always rural life. Nature appeals to 
every sense, quickens the receptive powers, en- 
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larges the range of knowledge, suggests the un- 
seen. 

The sky by day and by night, the movements 
of the sun and the moon and the stars, the winds 
and what they bring, the sprouting seeds and the 
ripening grain, the running streams making their 
way to the ocean, the ocean itself beautiful in its 
quiet repose—awful in its angry might, the for- 
ests with their magical voices or their more mys- 
terious silences—all these educate. 

And in pioneer days every one is so close to 
every one else, life is lived so openly, so simply 
and naturally, and so sympathetically, that the ex- 
periences of one are the experiences of all. A 
late poet has said, “Knowledge grows, but wis- 
dom lingers” In early days, wisdom followed 
close on the steps of knowledge. 

To see how true all this, we have only to study 
the life of any of those earlier men whom we 
revere. Washington went to school but a little 
while, and the school was not much of a school 
and he never was a great reader of books. Yet 
we should not venture to call him an uneducated 
man. How was he educated? At home with a 
mother who was impartial, patient, firm, dignified, 
a fugal but hospitable housekeeper, a sagacious 
business manager. In the household of the Fait- 
faxes,—high-bred, polished, courteous, chivalrous 
English gentlemen; in his surveyor’s camp in the 
wilderness of Virginia, enduring privation, suffer- 
ing hardships, becoming expert in his trade; in 
his journey to the French forts in the Ohio, learn- 
ing the mountains and the rivers of the interior, 
the ways of the Indians and the polished diplom- 
acy of the French officials; in the camps com- 
manding and drilling the Virginia militia, learning 
military tactics to deal with men; in the Virginia 
legislature, learning to deal with men of another 
stamp, learning the science and art of law-making, 
learning to think straight on the great questions 
that were already dividing the colony from the 
Mother Country, but uniting all the colonies one 
to another. 

Such had been his education when hé was made 
commander-in-chief. Nature had been his teach- 
er and he had seen and lived all phases of life,— 
in the opulent home, in the surveyor’s camp, and 
in legislative halls. 

The education of Abraham Lincoln, how like 
and yet how different,—alike in the scanty school- 
ing, alike in pioneer and wilderness experiences, 
alike in contact with life in varied forms; one edu- 
cated by the experiences of affluence, the other of 
poverty; one in the friendship and lucrative em- 
ployment of the Fairfaxes and the Virginian gov- 
ernment, the other at twenty-five had been a com- 
mon laborer, a farm-hand, carpenter, ferryman, 
flat-boatman, peddlar, grocer’s clerk, soldier, un- 
successful merchant, postmaster and surveyor 
and had remained poor through it all. 

But unlike Washington, Lincoln loved books, 
and with those his education was complete,—Na- 
ture, life and books. 

A late writer has said of Lincoln, “It was not 
in the schools that he was educated. The fellow- 
ship of trees and streams and of the gentle wild 
things of woods, the companionship of boys and 
men the pages of the Bible and of Aesop’s Fables 
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and the half-dozen other books’ that he devoured! ' 


by the blaze of the fire, and the discipline of hard 
labor with the axe and plow,—these were his 
teachers.” 

The knowledge gained by these two men was 
not the same—their habits, their. tastes, their 
ideals were not the same—and they were unlike 
in the power they acquired and exercised; but 
their lives both teach that there is an education 
which transcends infinitely the education which 
comes from schools alone. 

This was not known during what I have called 
the “Third period,’—the period of the graded 
school. That was pre-eminently the age of books. 
Nature and life, disappeared, entirely as a, means 
of education. This was partly due to the changed 
social conditions, for schools always reflect the 
social conditions. Cities and villages had in- 
creased in number and size. Farms and gardens 
and the woods had been pushed farther away. 
New and absorbing occupations had grown up, 
involving no manual labor. Wealth had increased 
and had become more widely diffused; so that the 
work of the. boys and girls about the home had 
ceased to be a necessity, and the school came to 
occupy a commanding place. It demanded all the 
time,—not only all the school time, but all the 
home time. Parents acquired an exaggerated 
idea of the value of schooling, and many of them 
made great sacrifices to keep their children in 
school and to send them to the high school. In the 
process, family ties were loosened, for the inter- 
ests of parents and children became diverse and 
the children lost their share in the life and varied 
activities of the family. School and school work 
and school life came to be all absorbing. 

The school work dealt wholly with books and 
the little knowledge of Nature and life that the 
children might bring was ignored or deliberately 
set aside. 

In my own high school days, we studied botany 
from a book. We began it just after Thanksgiv- 
ing and ended it before Fast Day in April. It was 
a winter study, and not a plant or a green leaf was 
visible in the classroom or referred to by the 
teacher And yur study of physics was of the same 
character. All our knowledge of air pressure, at 
least all the school taught or recognized was got 
from the manipulation of a great air pump. I saw 
it the other day! And the arithmetic dealt with 


impossible combinations under impossible condi- 


tions which had and could have no counterpart in 
the life of any sane man or woman, I remember 
seeing in a little hotel among the Green Moun- 
tains an advertisement of a select school soon to 
be opened where, as the notice said, “would be 
taught all the English branches and Greenleaf’s 
National Arithmetic.” 

For a part of this condition the normal schools 
were ‘responsible > and the superintendents who 
came in with’ the graded system: In the early 
days of the normal schools, the students had come 
largely from the: farms. They had been educated 
by Nature, and most of them had taught school 
before going to the normal school. They had been 
educated for teaching by teaching. 

But in the general. movement, the: normal 
schools tiad been caught in the current. The stu- 
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‘dents who had come to thém ‘had been’ studehts - 
of books all their lives—not of Nature or of life. 
They had come up through the schools of the 
system — primary, grammar, high — with a4 
premium always on scholarship,—the scholarship 
which could respond to written examinations 
based on text-book lore. 

They magnified the system under which they 
had been brought up, and tended to rivet tighter 
the chains of scholastic slavery upon the children. 

Gradually, very gradually, there came a change. 
The thinking people of whom I have spoken be- 
gan to see and then to say: “This schooling which 
we are magnifying is not the divinity we think it 
is; it is only a fetish which men have superstitious- 
ly worshipped. This is not education.” 

Then there began an effort to restore what had 
been lost. It began with a feeble effort for nature 
study. At first, it met with no sympathetic re- 
sponse, but with a good deal of opposition. I can 
remember when a paper, advocating the teaching 
of natural objects in school, had not a_ single 
champion, but was ridiculed out of sight by the 
school-masters and superintendents in the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers’ Association. 

The normal schools awoke early to the new 
ideas, and many a normal school graduate lost her. 
place because she tried to teach the children in the 
schools to observe the trees and the birds about 
the schoolhouse. 

We are now living in the fourth period in our 
educational history. The feature that character- 
izes it is the effort to get back into the education 
of children and youth the two means of education 
which have been crowded out,—Nature and life. 

Such are the social conditions of the times, that 
the only way to get them back seems to be 
through the schools. 

Nature study developed into school gardens and “ 
then home gardens and then agricultural schools 
and then corn clubs and potato clubs, culminating 
in the pig clubs, of which I spoke earlier. 

Life as a means of education came into the 
schools through commercial courses and manual 
training and technical courses and sewing and 
cooking and domestic science, and salesmanship. 

There have come continuation and _ part-time 
schools, and in all these schools and courses the 
effort is made to get into closer touch with life— 
to make less of books, and the books themselves 
are changing their character and holding up the 
mirror to Nature and life. 

This is education modernly speaking. It is still 
all experimental. It is trying to do artificially 
what the first two hundred years of New England 
life did naturally. In early days the mill wheel 
was placed directly in the stream and the corn was 
ground and the logs were sawed beside the brook 
by the immediate contact of the running water 
with the wooden paddles. 

Now the same work is done far from the stream 
through a bewildering maze of wires and dynamos 
and motors and transformers. It is the modern 
way, the twentieth century way, and it bears some 
analogy to the way education is going. 

This modern idea of education not only makes 
a school a new place, but it changes the teacher's 
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work in general and in detail. The teacher now 
must have always in mind all the acquisitions 
which the children are makng, must know how 
each child is progressing, and must direct the 
whole. 

I have spoken chiefly of knowledge. The teach- 
er is now to utilize what the child gains by ex- 
perience and to add to it what books afford, Here- 
in is the newness of it.. Many years ago, Lord 
Bacon wrote, “Books do give forth directions too 
much at large unless they be bounded in by ex- 
perience.” ‘This maxim rarely got into the school. 
But it is not only ineguiding and helping in the 
acquisition ‘of knowledge \that:the teacher’s occu- 
pation has changed. Those,other things—habits 
and tastes and ideals—the .teacher now is more 
largely responsible for than ever before. The re- 
sponsibility for those used to be on the home,— 
on the fathers and mothers. It has largely 
ceased to be now. Nor is this the fault of the 
school. 

We hear it said sometimes that the school has 
usurped the functions of the home. This is false. 
If it seems true, it is because the parents have ne- 
glected their opportunities and shirked their du- 
ties. Because so many of them are ignorant or 
selfish or frivolous the school with its broader hu- 
manitarian outlook, with its higher ideals, has un- 
dertaken to do the neglected work. 

Does any sane person believe that any teacher 
would voluntarily have inaugurated a tooth-bush 
drill in school, if the children had been taught and 
required to use a tooth-brush daily at home? 

The great social work of the next half century 
is not, in my judgment, to magnify the public 
school more and extend its work, but to rehabili- 
tate the home, to restore to it its God-giving 
functions and induce it to take upon itself anew 
its God-imposed responsibilities. 

But meanwhile, that the children may not suf- 
fer, the school must concern itself about their per- 
sonal habits of bathing and eating and sleeping 
and exercising It must organize and direct their 
play—or better still, show them how to organize 
and direct their own play—because, in the mod- 
ern view, play is a necessity. 

Something of this was dimly seen in the earlier 
days by some people. When they saw the chil- 
dren forced to go to work earl and kept at work 
incessantly, they said: “All work and no _ play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” This was regarded as 
heresy by the conservative, duty-loving people, 
and they retorted against the soft, sentimental 
folks, “All play and no work makes Jack an idle 
shirk.” The modern idea is to find a middle 
course and to combine play with work that Jack 
shall be neither dull nor idle. 

Once the “London Times” said of Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, “He taught the boys to be good 
Christians, true gentlemen, and be merry mis- 
chievous boys still.” Modernly speaking, educa- 
tion includes the formation of tastes which count 
for so much in the life of all of us. Mow than 
what we know, more even than what we can do, 
are what we are fond of be it books of music or 


Nature or dress or shows or the excitement of the 
“treet. 
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The ancient, Greeks found their delights in the 
gymnastic games and the lyric and dramatic con- 
tests in the stadium; the Romans in the bloody 
combats of gladiators and wild, beasts and saw 
with delight the Christians thrown to the lians: 
the Spaniards of today are fond. of bull-fights. 
These .are.the tastes of peoples, Whether our 
boys, like best.to hunt birds and rabbits and deer 
with the camera or with the gun are matters of 
taste which are, included in their education and 
for which somebody is responsible—their parents 
or their’ teachers, 

Right here comes in the question growing more 
and more important as the hours of labor are 
lessened. ‘What shall be done with the new-found 
leisure? Are either the homes or the schools 
alive to the tremendous significance of this ques- 
tion? 

What is true of tastes is true of ideals, and they 
are even more important for they are the goal to- 
ward which each one of us strives. They mark 
the, purpose for which we live, and determine the 
place we shall occupy in the world, whether we 
shall be counted among those who help or those 
who hinder. 

Here, too, because the process of creating ones 
ideals goes on so silently, because the growing 
boy and girl are hardly conscious of it themselves, 
both parents and teachers are often blind to their 
opportunities. There is an incident in the life of 
Lincoln which is much to the point here. When 
he was a boy, he borrowed a book from a neigh- 
bor—for he had none at home. At night he 
tucked it between the logs beside his bed. There 
came a shower and soaked it through so that the 
owner would not take it back but made the boy 
work three days to pay for it. Then the boy 
owned it,—his first book. It was Weem’s “Life 
of Washington.” He read and absorbed it. None 
knew, he never knew himself what that book did 
for him—how subtly it was working to determine 
the goal of his life. 

Years after, when he was on his way to Wash- 
ington to be inauguated as President, he passed 
through Trenton, N..J. Being called, upon for 
a speech there, the old story came back to him of 
the crossing of the Delaware and he said: “I 
recollect thinking then, boy though 1 was, that 
there must have been something more than com- 
mon that those men struggled for.’ And all those 
years the example of the men: of the Revolution 
had been silently helping to form that ideal of 
sacrifice for liberty and devotion to country which 
was the star to:.which Lincoln had hitched his 
wagon. 

So all stories of heroism and chivalry and 
patriotism and high-minded devotion to duty 
which in the schools or in the home through 
books of history and masterpieces of literature 
come into the life of boys and girls are silent 
forces fashioning ideals which will transform the 
character and glorify the life. 

When we think of education as a life-long pro+ 
cess of development going on from infancy, we 
see that because no two children begin at the 
same point or unfold at the same rate or in the 
same way, education must be an individual pro- 
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cess! There can be no succesSful! itiass education 
as we used to think. 

~ A mother of eleven children said to me. “I treat 
my children all alike but I treat all differently.” 
This seeming paradox expresses the modern idea 
of education, Children differ physically. To dis- 
cover these differences and to measure them is the 
work of the newly organized function of medical 
inspection; so that the school doctor and the 
school nurse shate with the teacher the’ work of 
guiding the education of the child. And when the 
physical infirmities make the ordinary school re- 
gime impossible, there must be special schools, as 
for the blind and the deaf, for the cripples and the 
epileptics. : 

Children differ, too, mentally, grading from the 
precocious genius to the imbecile and the idiot. 
For the lower extreme are the special schools ; 
while for those of slow development, and the 
weak-minded and the backward, are special 
classes. In the study of all these children, it has 
been discovered that some are eye-minded and 
some ear-minded and some motor-minded and for 
these a multitude of special methods and means 
have been devised. 

This peculiarity of modern education is satir- 
ized in “The Wail of the Well.” 

Johnny Jones has lost a leg, © 
anny’s deaf and dumb, 

Marie has epileptic fits, 

Tom’s eyes are out of plumb, 

Sadie stutters when she talks, 

Mabel has T. B 

Morris is a splendid case of imbecility, 

Billy Brown’s a truant, 

And Harold is a.thief, 

Teddy’s parents gave him dope 

And so he came to grief, 

Gwendolin’s a millionaire, 

Jerald is a fool, 

So everyone of these darned kids - 

Goes to a special school. 

They've specially nice teachers, 

And special things to wear, 

And special time to play in, 

And a special kind of air, 

They've special lunches, right in school, 

While I—It makes me wild! 

I haven’t any specialities, 

I’m just a normal child. 

Because children differ not only now but in 
their future, they are specially treated to fit them 
for special spheres. All sorts of vocational schools 
have appeared and special stunts by which child- 
ren have to do all sorts of things from raising 
hens to making dresses, Out of all this has 
grown the demand for small classes, for teachers 
cannot know the peculiarities and idiosyncracies, 
the disabilities and infirmities of many children, 
the path along which they have come and the 
road which they will probably take. 

Herein, too, we have an explanation of the mul- 
titude of courses in high schools (twelve or four- 
teen in some western cities) and of the universal 
use of electives in college. 

Perplexing, confusing as this modern ideal of 
education may seem, aiming as it does to meet the 
special needs of individual boys and girls and 
young men and women,—needs which grow out 
of their past and which look forward to their fu- 
ture,—the greatest benefit after all comes to the 
teacher. For the teacher in any grade or any 
kind of school, it means more ample opportunity 
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—a more abundant life. Ay 

Under the older regime especially under the 
graded system, teachers might and did grow hard 
and sour, settling down into a dull and spiritless 
routine, and the teachers who had the least con- 
sideration for childhood were often accounted the 
most successful. 

Education, modernly speaking, means teachers 
keenly observant of individual pupils, warmly 
sympathetic with individual needs, patient with in- 
dividual infirmities, stimulating to individual am- 
bitions. It means teachers alert but self-restrained, 
conscious of their place’ and part in the intense 
throbbing life of the twentieth century. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE PEOPLE 
J.W. CRABTREE 


President, State Normal School, River Falls, Wisconsin 

Our school is the school of the people for west- 
ern Wisconsin. It is operated with that thought 
continually in mind.» It renders its service to the 
people in a most direct and positive manner. We 
are sure that as a citizen you will welcome our ef- 
forts to further’ increase the efficiency of the 
school and to extend the scope of its influence. 
Since the work of the school is to promote the 
education and the welfare of the people in every 
community in this end of Wisconsin, we feel free 
in calling on each of you for criticism, suggestion: 
and help. We want you to know that there is one 
faculty at least which does not think that the 
school is run for its special benefit. Each mem- 
ber of the faculty feels that he is your servant. He 
considers that the school with all its machinery 
and equipment is not run for the purpose of pro- 
viding him with a living wage, but for the ceep 
seated purpose of promoting intelligence, educa- 
tion, and love of work among young people. Ou 
mission as every student of the school knows and 
as every citizen in close touch with the school 
knows, is to elevate the ideals of youth and to 
render the most genuine service educationally and 
socially to the people of our part’ of the state. 

Any one can teach school, but only the most 
enterprising, resourceful and expert teacher can 
do the work we would have done in your school. 
We insist that the teacher we send to you must 
not only have a mastery of the subject he is to 
teach, but that he must know the subject in its 
relation to the work of the home and to the life — 
of the community. The teachers we send to the 
rural or state graded schools must be able to do 
such things as the following: pick the best seed 
corn ear out of a bushel of ears, splice a rope, pick 
the best milk cow out of a dairy herd, tie the hitch 
rein to a post and also to a rail, measure and find 
the number of bushels of wheat in the bin or of 
coin in the crib, etc. In other words, we want out 
product to be able to make the points of contact 
between the work of the school and the work of 
life. We want our teachers to have a mastery of 
books but to possess, as well, common knowledge 
and to use common sense in their teaching. 

You readily see the necessity of our getting the 
best material into our school. We need boys and 
men of promise, not shiftless people with careless 
habits. We need girls and women of high ideals, 

not girls who come for a good time and who are 
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mentioning our school to those most wo pso- 
ple and by sending us their hha By ge tin 
the best, we can with greater certainty send the 
best back to you. 

We advise students to exhaust the resources of 
their home school, yet we car admit mature stu- 
dents of any degree of advancement. Do you 
know of some exceptional girl who completed the 
ome school a few years ago and who has been 
helping at home, but who might now be induced 
to continue her education? Do you know of a 
worthy young man who has been out of school for 
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a yédr or sévefal years, helping in the store of én 


farm ,whose we might enlist in our 
sed teach industrial subjects? 


Uur young men are going out to teach agriculture 


and manual training, and to serve as principals of 


schocis at good salaries. It will certainly pay 
these boys and men of promise to get in touch 
with this school. We will appreciate now and 
these young people will do so later, your sending 
us their names and addresses. Remember that 
this is your school and that the president and fac- 
ulty are here to serve your interests. We so- 
licit your help. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE EVOLUTION OF OKLAHOMA. 

It is most interesting to’ see states born into the 
Union. There are many phasés of a life that has 
seen the growth and development .of this great 
country in the last forty years and one of these is 
the birth of states. When I began to come to 
Oklahoma, the talk of statehood was too silly 
to be considered seriously. Had anyone told me 
then that I would spend a week at the State Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, meet- 
ing hundreds of teachers, and students, as scholas- 
tic in their aspirations, as earnest in spirit, as com- 
panionable in social life as those in any of the 
forty universities, colleges and normal schools in 
the twenty-three states in which I have the privi- 
lege of being this year, I should have smiled as 
incredulously as will some of the readers ofthis 
Looking About. 

If anyone had told me near three years ago 
that Norman, Oklahoma, would be as attractive 
as it is in 1914, that there would be paved streets 
and boulevards, that the college campus would be 
lovely, that there would be a law school building 
that would loom up to gladden the sight from 
any point within many miles like a temple of the 
gods, that the university would have a presi- 
dential residence and that the university grounds 
would extend from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty acres, I should have smiled with the in- 
credulous. 

But I little dreamed then that the State 
Board of Education would secure Stratton D. 
Brooks as president, that faculty differences 
would disappear, that the registration would 
increase more than sixty per cent., that an 
interurban flyer would bring Oklahoma City 
within an hour, that an iron bridge across 
the wide and freaky river would make the rich 
land to the south and west tributary to many, 
that oil was to flow like water at Tulsa, Ardmore, 
and other state centers, making millionaires in a 
day, that these combinations justify the vision of a 
tniversity to challenge comparison in efficiency, in 
Summer or winter with any state university south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, or in the Southwest, 
#ven to the Pacific Coast. 


The state is but six years old, and it is the only 
State that had to adjust racial and _ territorial 
prejudices such as Indian Territory, and the old 
Oklahoma inherited with all the coltishneSs and 
freakishness of white settlers who had not camped 
here until twenty years before, the only state in 
the Union that is wholly northern and wholly 
southern, half Indian and half Anglo Saxon. 


No one in the older states can appreciate a 


~*state university in which a bona fide Indian stu- 


dent organization—Oklusha Degatoga—in which 
society belles boast of their possession of Indian 
government lands, and’ are as proud of being 
Choctaw or Chicasaw as I am of being of both 
Pilgrim and Puritan descent. I was mighty 
proud of Mr. Brooks for leaving the superintend- 
ency of Boston schools to become the president of 
a wayfaring university on the border line between 
the western prairies, to be ladened with cotton, 
corn, and wheat and the east country with black 
oak ravines rolling into one another and over one 
another to the Arkansas line. 

In less than three years, fleeting years at that, 
President Brooks has seen his faculty placed on 
tenure, their salaries placed on a scale of auto- 
matic increase, with a sabbatical year established 
and political activities and influences literally fad- 
ing away. Of course Oklahoma is several laps be- 
hind Massachusetts and Virginia in age but she 
has a longer Constitution than both of them put 
together and she legislates more than all of the 
original thirteen states combined, providing even 
by law for a nine-foot sheet on every bed in hotel 
and boarding house and welcomes the guberna- 
torial candidacy of a man whose proud boast is 
that if successful, he will have reformed on a 
larger scale than any other Governor, past ot 
present, under the stars and bars. 

Would my pen had the thrill to impart some- 
what of the sentiment that comes with the mem- 
ories of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, in the 
coming and the going of the years that I have 
seen the evolution, agriculturally, civically, social- 
ly, and educationally! But I feel keenly what I 
express but feebly. 
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THE END OF THE ROAD 


O. J. LAYLANDER 


{In Memory of T. W. Gilson.] 


The Open Road alike for all doth end. 
Denied all alliance on the way, 

Nor tears nor prayers may make the Guide extend 
The fixed time by one-short day. 


The ending of the Road an Inn doth mark, 
Within the Keeper constant stands 
To signal travelers in the approaching dark, 
Receive the burdens from their hands. 


When from the East engulfing, certain night 
Drives westward Fast the bounteous day 

Till glorious sun is lost to mortal sight 
And glittering sentries mark the way. 


We know a zone of gold succeeds the black; 
Each night an earnest of new morn. 


_ Shall He Who holds the planet in its track 


Subject the soul’s fond wish to scorn? 


And now our friend hath heard the maeie HA .. Array friend we bid a fond good night. 


Within the Inn lays down his pack | j 
Of hope and love and tears, life’s trophies all, 
Nor all our prayers can call him back. 


The secrets of the Inn are ne’er revealed, 
We only feel insured is rest, 

We may not know what glories are concealed, 
Nor why to us denied the quest. 


What if beyond there lie uncharted seas? 
What if, instead, another Road? 

We think that in His eyes alike are these, 
And all paths lead to His abode. 


étherawaits an endless sleep, 
Whether resplendent morn shall greet the sight, 
He knows and will the secret keep. 


Tis good so calm to leave the Open Road, 
Fearless to hearken to the Call; 

Ready to pay the Master’s debt long owed, 
Worshipful at His feet to fall. 


Close by our side unfailing Memory stands 
And whispers to us of the past; 

Forget-me-nots weigh down her willing hands 
And constant in our path are cast. 


a 


THE UNCONSCIOUS* 
{ Editorial. | 


“The Unconscious, the Fundamentals of Human 
Personality, Normal and Abnormal,” is one of the 
most significant and scientifically vital books of 
the times. Dr. Morton Prince is one of the most 
heroic students of the problems of normal and ab- 
normal psychology, or as styles them “problems 
of psycho-physiological functions and mechan- 
isms.” 

In this day when there are so many sensational 
and often mischievous adventurers in the field of 
abnormal psychology it is a luxury to have a re- 
sponsible scholar, wisely heroic and_ heroically 
wise, who faces facts without fear or favor from 
the traditional philosophers or scientists: 

The chapter on “Theory of Memory as a 
Process” is worth the price of the book to any 
student of education. Dr. Prince has cleared up 
many questions which other psychologists have 
dodged on the protest that the problems which 
puzzle the average man were beneath the dignitv 
of philosophers and scientists. 

The elaborate treatment of “Forgotten Ex- 
periences” will satisfy many persons whose curi- 
osity has led them far afield in their faith. It is a 
wholesome scientific revelation that an experience 
which has been lost beyond all possible voluntary 
recall, may still be within the power of reproduc- 
tion, when special devices adapted to the purpose 
are employed. While this volume faces abnormal 
psychology very definitely there is much in it that 


~eThe Unconscious by Morton Prince. Cloth. pp. 580. Price, $2.00 


net. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


will be of great assistance in dealing with normal 
minds. 

Much has been written from many points of 
view. upon the subconscious, and possibly it has 
been as satisfactory as any treatment of the 
weird experiences of life but no one has treated it 
as satisfactory to the thoughtful mind as has Dr. 
Morton Prince in “Subconscious Processes.” His 
scientific use of ‘‘neurograms” helps to make clear 
many things so wonderful to the average mind as 
to be uncanny. Dr. Morton Prince’s use of the 
term heuregram as signifying the brain residue 
or brain records helps to classify one’s thought in 
this unusual realm of investigation. To him brain 
neurograms are organized physiological records. 
of passing mental experiences of all sorts and 
kinds. Thus the unconscious is the great store- 
house of neurograms which are the physiological 
records of our mental lives. From this _ starting 
point Dr. Morton Prince makes it clear that a 
subconscious process may be provisionally defined 
as One of which the personality is unaware, which, 
therefore, is outside the personal consciousness, 
and which is a factor in the determination of con- 
scious and bodily phenomena, or produces effects 
analogous to those which might be directly or in- 
directly induced by consciousness. 

The chapter on “The Fringe of Consciousness” 
is another highly gratifying treatment of a sigmi- 
ficant phase of mental life. Indeed, from first 
to last is an eminently wholesome treatment of 
problems that have been unwholesomely treated. . 
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“GENUINE COUNTRY LIFE SCHOOL 

L. C. Jones of the Piney Woods school at 
Broxton, Mississippi, has one of the most genuine 
country life schools in America, 

With Principal Jones a school exhibit exhibits. 
A girl steps forward at the exhibition and says: 
“We have learned to make brooms,” and then 
she proceeds to take some broom corn of her 
own raising and makes a broom. After she gets 
well started while she continues to make tie 
broom a boy steps forward and says: “We have 
learned to use tools and can mend everything on 
the place,” and then proceeds by the use of a 
crude forge and anvil to make a link and put it iv 
a chain and weld it. 

While he goes and completes his job and the 
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“Took tidy because I have learned to make their 


clothes myself,” and the’ fittle pickaninnies stand 
up in their new, inéxpénsive clothes. A young 
man steps forward, and with the help of another 
strapping fellow places two crates upon the plat- 
form. In one is a razor-bask hog; in the other a 
Berkshire. He says: “We used to keep razor-back 
hogs like this one, but now we keep a Berkshire 
like this one” and proceeds to call attention to 
difference in the two. He tells the difference in 
the profit in keeping’ the Berkshire instead of the 
razor-back. 

Another girl says: “We now. wash our clothes 
very often so as to be sweet and clean all the 
time. I like to wash clothes now and I call it 
laundering them and she proceeds to demonstrate 


AT PINEY WOODS SCHOOL. 


girl keeps at work on her broom, another girl 
says “We learn to make hats and I can make a 
good hat for twenty cents.” She tells what each 
part of the material costs her and proceeds to 
make a hat. 

While these three are at work, another girl 
says: “We learn to make our own clothes. I can 
make a fine wrapper, costing me only twenty 
cents.” She tells what the goods cost and the 
other features and proceeds to cut out and make 
a wrapper. She uses a sewing machine, saying: 
“Mr. Jones lets me me use the school sewing ma- 
chine.” Another says: “I can make a blouse and 
overalls for my brother for a few cents, and he 
could not have good blouse and overalls unless | 
could make them for him, but all the children now 


her skill as a laundress. While all this was going 
on, a boy brought upon the stage a hen and ler 
brood of chickens, barred Plymouth Rocks. He 
told why he raised good chickens and not 
mongrels, told how many he had, how 
many chickens, how many eggs he sold Jast year 
how many chickens he sold, what his chicken busi- 
ness cost him and how much he made a year on 
chickens, and for the benefit of the visitors said: 
“We only eat the chickens we raise ourselves.” 
Mr. Jones, the founder and principal of the 
Piney Woods school, is a graduate of Ames, lowa, 
Agricultural College. He started with eighty 
acres, then added 100, and then 160 and now he 
can have eighty pupils at a time studying real 
agriculture and a lot of “correlated” subjects. 


The teacher who should be sufficiently broad-minded and diplomatic to harmon. 
ize opposing tendenciesin education, would be the greatest peacemaker in the world, — 


Charles A. McMurry. 
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ILLINOIS NORMAL SCHOOL 


Illinois Normal University at Normal presents 
a fascinating study in teacher-training locally, sec- 
tionally and nationally. 

It has the most interesting professional his- 
tory of any normal school west of the Alleghanies : 
occupies a strategic place in professional evolution 
and President David Felmley has developed a pro- 
fessional philosophy and an administrative courage 
that give him distinct responsibility and large op- 
sortunity of leadership. 

Within seventeen years of the first attempt to 
teach the art of teaching in the New World, Illinois 
established this school. It is not easy to realize 
that this, the new country, followed so close upon 
the heels of Massachusetts which had been de- 
voted to education for more than two hundred 
years. 

And the inspiration came from Massachusetts. 
It was inspired primarily by the zeal for profes- 
sional training that Horace Mann, the president 
of Antioch College, was imparting to the then New 
West. It was the wish of the projectors that he be 
made the first president. Indeed, it is probable 
that the great aspirations of his public life could 
have been realized had he _ been’ chosen 
as president of the first professional educational 
institution of the vast West. And he came near 
realizing such an aspiration since he had six votes 
of the board of directors. 

Why was he not chosen? That is the story of 
the professional tragedy of the life of Horace 
Mann. He had the great professional vision of 
America up to 1875. But he was never willing to 
make the realization of that vision the one work 
of his life. It is not for me, an ardent, idolizing 
student of the life and work of Horace Mann to 


speak in criticism but I can but weep when I think 
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that he did so many other good things that his 
distinctly professional mission was clogged, and 
the noblest message of the century unruffled by 
his other great ideas. 

He could not be principal of this school, could 
not breathe into the schools of the entire West for 
all time the glorious ideals that had made him 
world famous, because he felt it to be his duty to 
champion with brilliant ardor the cause of 
women’s rights, the cause of prohibition, the aboli- 
tion of tobacco, the introduction of phrenology and 
the anti-slavery cause. Such was human nature 
that the hard-headed business men selected to 
watch over the fortunes of this institution could 
not hear his professional flute while he was playing 
the trombone, clanging the symbols and beating 
the bass drum of all reforms. 

But, if Horace Mann could not work out his 
ideals here those ideals were worked out by Ira 
Moore, Richard Edwards, Thomas Metcalf and E. 
A. Hewett, four noble men who came from that 
grand, glorious, professional school established by 
Horace Mann at Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
For forty years the guiding hand had always been 
one that had been trained at Bridgewater, the vital 
spirit had always been one that had been kindled 
at the Bridgewater altar, and the torch that those 
men passed on to John W. Cook, Arnold Tomp- 
kins and David Felmley was first lighted by 
Nicholas Tillinghast at Bridgewater. 

It was my privilege to know those four men in- 
timately, both professionally and personally. It 
was the great opportunity of my life to study and 
teach in the Bridgewater Normal School while the 
beloved memories of Nicholas Tillinghast were 
thrilling nearly every teacher and glorified every 
alumni meeting. I heard three of those four great 
leaders of this school pay tribute to Nicholas Tiil- 
inghast on that sacred soil. 

What wonder then that to me one of tie great 
professional events of the year was the privilege of 
strolling through these beautiful grounds among 
noble trees of their planting, sitting in classrooms 
that they had glorified, speaking to 1,600 students 
seeking at Normal in the twentieth century the 
same professional baptism that Normal has given 
to hundreds of the best leaders of educational 
thought in Ameri¢a to-day. 

Take out of our schools and libraries every text- 
book, reading circle book, and other professional 
literature that has been written by students and 
teachers of the Illinois Normal University and you 
would honeycomb the school life of to-day. 

Next year bridgewater will celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its establishment and 
the most brilliant star in her crown of rejoicing 
will be this Normal University, and its galaxy ol 
professional talent will be in her pride. Her grand- 
children will be her choicest jewels. 
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TOBIN’S SLOGAN 


Within the last fifteen months we have had edi- 
torials on “Tobin’s Vision,” and “Tobin's Achieve- 
ment,” and now we complete the trio with Tobin's 
Slogan, “Redirect Rural Education in Terms of 
Life.” 
saree last three years Edward J. Tobin, super- 
intendent of Cook County, Illinois, has attracted 
nation-wide interest by his clear vision, definite 
achievement, and vital slogan, 

Cook County boys and girls are in the glare of 
the most fascinating city in the world, probably, 
and yet they are being held back from its blazing 
temptations in a remarkable way. A steady 
stream of youngsters are enroute to the White 
City from the celery fields of Michigan, the cab- 
bage patches of Wisconsin, the lumber camps of 
the Upper Penninsula, the Mesaba mines of 
Minnesota, and the homestead ranches of the Da- 
kotas; while in Rural Cook County they are 
largely kept at home by the school festival, the 
community centre, the personal attention of 
teachers and supervisors, who are on the job 365 
days in the year. 

Arithmetic no longer glorifies stocks and bonds 
and commercialism -in all its witchery, but per- 
forms examples that the farm and country home 
present, and solves their problems. In place of 
banking houses, boards of trade, and exchanges, 
with their bewildering unreality, the children are 
studying for their own pleasure and their fathers’ 
advantage farm accounting which is more edu- 
cative, more interesting and entirely realistic. 

Geography is not magnifying world-famous 
industries, natural wonders and marvelous curi- 
osities, but emphasizes the geography of country 
life here, there, and everywhere as the basis of 
manufacturing industries and of transportation 
problems, by sea and land. All school subjects, 
games, and contests are redirected in the terms 
oi country life. 

If all goes well Cook County will be as fam- 
ous in America for the sweetness and serviceable- 
ness of its country life on farm and in home, in re- 
creation and education as is Denmark among the 
nations of the earth. 

We are using this week the longest article, 
probably, that we have ever used. It is from the 
pen of George H. Martin, Litt. D., long time se- 
cretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation. We regard it as the best statement of the 
evolution of “Education Modernly Speaking,” 
that has anywhere been published. It is histori- 
cally correct as to fact, profound as to philosophy, 
and brilliant in its presentations. Whoever begins 
it will finish it, and its effects can but be a whole- 
some state of mind educationally. 


a 


GOVERNOR WILLIS 
Congressman Frank B. Willis, professor at Ada 
Normal University, has the Republican nomina- 
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tion for Governor .of Ohio, with an even chance, 
apparently, of election. Personally clean, civic- 
ally straight, politically popular, fraternally genial, 
he can unite those formerly in the party if any 
one could. 

li elected he will be as great an administrator 
of affairs as any statesman that has ever honored 
the Buckeye state, and it looks as though the 
Presidential nomination of the Republican would 
go to Willis or Brumbaugh in 1916 if each carries 
his state this November. 


NO POSTPONEMENT 


Because of persistent and pernicious rumors 
that because of the war in Europe the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition will be postponed we tele- 
graphed the general manager and received the 
iollowing prompt and emphatic reply. 

San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 21, 1914. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Journal of Education, 
Boston: Exposition will positively open 
on scheduled date February twentieth, 
nineteen fifteen. It will be completely 
ready when opened. It is more than ninety 
per cent. completed. Today there is not 
the slightest reason to believe exposition 
success in any phase will be any less than 
that which was so certain before Euro- 

_ pean war began. Various nations in North 

and South America, also Japan, have al- 
ready asked for increase in exhibit space. 
Domestic participation will probably be 
increased through war as there in gen- 
eral belief larger market for American 
manufactures will be created in South 
America, and the Orient consensus of ex- 
pert opinion agrees that travel to San 
Francisco will be inereased because of 
the war. Two hundred and seventy-five 
congresses and conventions already 
scheduled for San Francisco, nineteen fif- 
teen. Positive dates have been assigned to 
conventions from February seventeen to 
November fifteen, nineteen fifteen. Trust 
you will give widest possible publicity 
to this positive statement that the exposi- 
tion will be open on time and will be com- 
pleted on time. 

This sets that matter at rest to the great satis- 
faction of a multitude of people. 

Charles C. Moore, 
General Manager. 


AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL EXPERTS 
The day of perfunctory, traditional, artificial 


work in high school is fast passing away in wide- 
awake communities. 


At first agriculture was studied from books, 
very much as history, geography and civics are 


studied. It was almost as perfunctory, traditional — 


and artificial as geometry, but that day has long 
gone by. 


In the Boise high school any student who takes 
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the course in biology—that is the designation of 
the agricultural department—can, when he grad- 
uates, go out and do any farm work, horticultural 
work, animal industry work in the state, as an ex- 
pert. I have seen the girls go out and judge ani- 
mals as skilfully as do the boys. 

Two thorough-bred horses that had recently 
been brought. to the city by the principal dealer 
were led up to the school and girls and boys alike 
judged them and made records. The dealer was 
amazed at the correctness of their work. He con- 
fided to me that everyone of them went way be- 
yond him in some of their discriminations. In age, 
weight and height not one of ‘the twenty-one 
students was far out of the way. In age, they 
were all exact; in height, very close to the exact 
figures, and not one of them, girl or boy, was fifty 
pounds astray in the weight of either horse. 

In Boise they make much of irrigation work in 
the high school. These students can go out and 
lay a plant that will work. This year they actually 
went upon a tract of thirty-one acres, located the 
ditches, fixed their grade so that when the water 
was let on it reached every foot of the land. They 
also established the amount of water to be wisely 
furnished per crop. Most farmers use too much 
water under irrigation and need direction as to 
amount of water as much as in any other regard. 

Superintendent Charles S. Meek of Boise got 
into communication with the Department at Wash- 
ington and had D, H. Bark, Chief of the United 
States Government, Irrigation Department of 
Idaho, establish his headquarters in connection 
with the high school. The students help him in his 
work and he teaches them everything pertaining 
to irrigation, so that their information is the best 
and latest possible, and the inspiration is glori- 
ous. 


COST OF CITY EDUCATION 

Of the 195 cities of more than 30,000 population 
in the United States the average per capita for ed- 
ucation was $5.02 in 1912. This was an increase 
in eleven years of $1.41 or thirty-nine per cent. 
The highest cost is in Pasadena, $8.97, and the 
lowest, Tempe, Florida, $1.66. 

Of cities above 500,000, Boston leads 
$6.89, and Baltimore is lowest, $3.41. 

Of the cities’ between 300,000 and 500,000, Ne- 
wark, N. J., leads $6.65 and New Orleans is last, 
$3.18. 

Of the cities between 100,000 and 300,000 Salt 
Lake leads, $7.01 and Birmingham, Alabama, is 
last, $2.80. we 

Of the cities between 50,000 and 100,000 Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, leads $7:27 and Jacksonville, 
Florida, is last, $1.67. 

Of the cities between 30,000 and 50,000 §Pasa- 
dena leads $8.97 and Tampa, Florida, is last, 
$1.66 


QUINCY BE. DICKERMAN SCHOOL. 
Boston has named a school for Quincy E. 
Dickerman, long time principal of the Brimmer 
School. This is distinctly an honor to a school- 
master, as such, Mr. Dickerman was a long time 
principal in the city, but he was not given to great 
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publicity personally or professionally. He was 
not a platform educator nor an educational or 
literary writer. Few Boston principals were less 
staged for effect than was he. His was pre 
eminently a schoolmaster’s life, but his pupils are 
now among the most influential and esteemed citi- 
zens in Boston, and they have demanded this 


honor for their old teacher. It is well. It is a 
deserved memorial. 


EDSON DESERVEDLY HONORED 

Associate City Superintendent Andrew W. Ed- 
son of New York City, whose term of service will 
end in September has been elected to succeed 
himself for a term of six years. He has already 
served seventeen years with distinguished suc- 
cess, first as assistant and then as associate super- 
intendent. Mr. Edson has always had the courage 
of his convictions on all professional questions, 
and has been a devoted student of educational 
problems, He has been principal of a New Eng- 
land state normal school, deputy state superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts, and superintendent of 
Jersey City schools. His experience has been va- 
ried and he has been eminently efficient. He is 
an attractive speaker and convincing writer. Ali 
honor to the New York Board of Education, for 
thus recognizing merit. 


FICKLENESS OF HUMAN NATURE 

A county superintendent in the State of Wash- 
ington set her heart upon having a decent place 
for every rural teacher to board or live. The di- 
rector would do nothing about it. The place 
where the teacher boarded was “good enough for 
her.” The teacher was a worthy and attractive 
lady. 

“Take her to your home.” 

“What! Do you think we want a stranger sitting 
round the fire with us every evening?” 

“You can give her a warm room and I will 
guarantee that she will stay in her room and not 
bother you at all.” 

“To good to sit with us is she? I'll never have 
a woman teach in this district who is to stuck up to 
sit with my family.” 

State Superintendent R. H..Wilson of Okla- 
homa carried the primaries by more than 28,000 
plurality carrying seventy-five of the seventy-seven 
counties, the largest majority ever given any man 
in that State for State office. It may be misfor- 
tune, a calamity, even, but that does not effect the 
fact. 


Teachers’ College, New York, had more stu- 
dents in July than any college or university in the 
New World ever had from September to June. 

Get the most of the best out of life and help 
your pupils to get the most of the best out of 
their life. 


Every child in a rural school should be taught 
to use the Babcock tester, and should actually use 
it in school and at home for testing milk. 


In California when twenty-five parents in any 
school district petition for a kindergarten the 
school officials must establish one, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE DEATH OF POPE PIUS X. 

The death of Pope Pius X will be mourned 
throughout the Catholic world and will be deeply 
regretted by multitudes who are not of the Catho- 
lic faith but who respected him for his simplicity 
and strength of character and his warm, human 
sympathies. He came to the Pontificate when 
troublous questions of the relations of church 
and state were calling for settlement in France 
and Spain and other countries, and when the 
theological questions involved in so-called “mo- 
dernism” were perplexing and dividing the clergy. 
His attitude toward these issues was conservative 
without being reactionary, and he bore himself 
firmly but graciously. But the greatest trial oi 
his eleven years in the sacred office came to him 
in the closing days of his life, when the whole 
world was rent by war. He took no sides, and 
made no attempt to distribute blame, but he ex- 
horted the whole Catholic world to pray and labor 
for peace, and the tragic crisis was never out of 
his mind, night or day. There can be no doubt 
that it hastened his death. 


THE EMBARGO ON WAR NEWS. 


At no previous crisis in the world’s history in 
modern times, has the embargo upon war news 
been so persistently and so successfully main- 
tained. All of the belligerents are equally con- 
cerned to conceal their military and naval plans. 
The news that dribbles out from official sources 
is brief and unimportant. The British and Ger- 
man fleets in the North Sea might as well have 
been swallowed up, for all that the world knows 
of where they are or what they are doing. No 
one knows how the original war'that of Austria 
upon Servia, is progressing; nor where the huge 
Russian armies are; nor at what point and in what 
force the French and English troops have re-en- 
forced the Belgians; nor what is the real signifi- 
cance of the German movements. Berlin keeps 
its own counsel, perhaps, best of all the capitals; 
but at all of them the censorship is rigid, and little 
trustworthy news finds its way out to the world. 


A WISE ADMONITION. 


‘No one will question the wisdom or the neces- 
sity of the admonition formally addressed to the 
American people by President Wilson, warning 
them to refrain from irritating and partisan criti- 
cism of the conduct of the war and the responsi- 
bility for it. There is a neutrality of deeds and 
there is also a neutrality of words; and it would 
be quite possible, while fully observing the first 
so to neglect the second as to create an inefface- 
able resentment. The United States is now al- 
most the only Power of importance which is not 
involved in the great struggle; and, as individuals 
as well as in our international relations, it be- 
hooves us to give no occasion for misunderstand- 
ing. This is the more important because, as the 
“melting-pot” of the nations, all of the countries 
at war are fully represented in our own population. 
The President’s admonition came at precisely the 
right moment and it was expressed in precisely 
the right way. 


THE CZAR’S PROMISE TO POLAND. 

The manifesto addressed to Poland by the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, commander-in-chief of the 
Russian army, in behalf of the Czar, promises the 
long oppressed Poles autonomy under the Czar, 
and absolute freedom of religion and language, if 
they remain loyal td Russia. The accompany- 
ing pledge of the effacement of the frontier sever- 
ing the Polish people and the tinion of the Poles 
under the sceptre of the Czat implies that, in the 
event of the triumph~ of Russia, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, as one of the penalties of defeat, 
will be forced to surrender the territory which 
they acquired through the tragic partition of Po- 
land, late in the eighteenth century, and a new Po- 
land will be constituted. This promise will make 
a strong appeal to the patriotism of the Poles, 
who from time to time have fought desperately but 
unavailingly for freedom. It is just fifty. years since 
Russia crushed the last insurrection in Poland ex- 
ecuting the leaders, and transporting large num- 
bers to Siberia. 

THE MEXICAN ADJUSTMENT. 

So complete is the absorption of the public 
mind in the war news that the entry of the Con- 
Stitutionalists into Mexico City and the peaceful 
transfer of authority there has attracted little no- 
tice. There were none of the scenes of violence 
which had been feared, and no attempts at re- 
prisals. Good order has been maintained, and the 
ordinary processes of municipal administration 
have gone on tranquilly. There were some of the 
President's advisers who urged that a part of our 
force at Vera Cruz should be moved forward into 
the capital, in anticipation of trouble there; but 
it is well that the counsel was disregarded, for 
such a proceeding would certainly have been mis- 
understood and would have involved us more 
deeply. What Villa may do remains somewhat a 
mystery; but, if he does not break with Carranza, 
the worst is probably over in Mexico, for a time 
at least. 

OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 

Another incident of international importance 
which has attracted far less notice than * would 
have had in quieter times is the formal opening 
of the Panama Canal on the 15th. As was planned 
some time ago, the steamship Ancon, owned by 
the United States War Department, and leased to 
the Panama railroad for service in the New York- 
Colon trade, was the first big boat to go through, 
Colonel Goethals, chief engineer of the Canal, and 
Governor of the Canal Zone, was on the bridge 
with the captain of the Ancon. It must have been 
one of the proudest moments of his life. The canal 
workers were given a holiday, and the local canal 
officials and those of the Panama Republic, inclad- 
ing President Porras and his staff, were on board 
the Ancon. The ship was fully loaded with a cargo 
bought from New York and the passage was ef- 
fected without a hitch. 


THE CANAL IN TIME OF WAR. 
The opening of the Canal at this time may ma- 
terially affect the naval operations of the warring 


(Centinued on page 166.) 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 

Summary ‘of the Educational Progress otf thé Ses- 
sion—Notable Development of Vocational Instruction: 

Boston, July 17—Almost one hundred matters were 
listed in the docket of the committee on education 
at the recent session of the Massachusetts legislature. 
The chronological record of the doings of the com- 
mittee kept in. the office of the clerk of the 
House, im common with the record of , the 
other committees, shows that there was voluminous 
action, but the net outcome for the educational sys- 
tem of the state has not been as important as im some 
years, Perhaps the steady gain of the state college in 
its standing with the people of the state, as illustrated 
by its favor with the legislature, is as noticeable a 
feature of the situation as any. The college has been 
given much financial aid. It will be able to build its 
much-needed new administration building, which is 
estimated to cost $210,000, and it has received much 
other assistance also. 

If the record of positive legislation is taken in the 
order of the chapters relating to education as they will 
stand in the Blue Book, the record will be as follows: 
Chapter 7 is an appropriation of $50,000 for Worces- 
ter Polvtechnic and Chapter 8 is an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the Institute of Technology. Chapter 22 
is a small appropriation of $500 for premiums on se- 
curities bought for the Massachusetts school fund. 
Chapter 30 is for $9;200 for the share of the state col- 
lege in the new sewerage system in Amherst. 

Smith College gets a big grant by Chapter 110, for 
its legal. capacity for holding property is increased to 
any amount, the law now reading that it shall be 
capable “of taking and holding in any amount in fee 
simple or any less estate, by gift, grant, bequest, de- 
vise or otherwise, any lands, tenements or other es- 
tate, real or personal.” So the college will never have 
to come to the legislature again for leave to hold 
property up to a certain amount, as such institutions 
have had to do right along. 

Chapter 118 shows how the use of free public 
libraries is extended, for it says: “Any city or town 
public, library may lend its books or other library 
material from the library of any other city. or town.” 
and towns on such terms and conditions as_ the 
trustees of the library may prescribe. Any city or 
town may raise money to procure for its inhabitants 
the privilege of so borrowing books and other library 
material from the library of any other city or town.” 

Chapter 227 authorizes the Essex county com- 
missioners ‘to borrow $10,000 for the equipment of the 
independent ‘agricultural school of the county. This 
is an interesting imstitution. It was established after 
hot agitation, following defeat the first year it was 
asked for, and the idea was so popular that the legis- 
lature passed an act for the establishment of the in- 
dependent agricultural schoo] of Bristol county. This 
year, when there was a push for the establishment of 
an independent agricultural school for Middlesex 
county, the legislature said: “No, wait and see what is 
the outcome of the schools already established in 
Essex and Bristol.” So the state is now watching for 
the practical’ development of this idea of an indepen- 
dent agricultural school. 

Chapter 299 is am appropriation bill for meeting the 
state’s share of the cost of maintaining practical art 
classes under the law by which the state pays part and 
the municipality part. State aid to the following 
amount is given to practical art classes in the follow- 
ing places: Bostan, $6,987; Cambridge, $1,181; 
Everett, $514; Holyoke, $456; Lawrence, $765; Lowell, 
$845; Methuen, $37; Natick, $408: New Bedford, $937; 
Newton, $432;.North Attleboro, $39; Quincy, $160; 
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Taunton, $56; Wakefield, $290; Watertown, $224; 
Worcester, $1,635. 

Chapter 300 is an appropriation bill for maintenance 
of vocational agricultural schools and departments in 
high schools, and it is of interest as showing, im con- 
nection with the renewed favor to the agricultural col- 
lege and the establishment of the county agricultural 
schools above mentioned, the tendency of the public to 
think more of agriculture and to regard education in 
this branch as something which ought to be more 
general than it is. There is this list: Brimfield, $271; 
Essex county, $3,069; Bristol county, $2,411;  Peter- 
sham, $698; Hadley, $626; Northboro, $930; Harwich, 
$676; Easton, $1,000; Ashfield, $129; Sutton, $240; Con- 
cord, $167. Then there is another class and this is 
the state’s share of the cost of tuition of non-resident 
pupils admitted to vocational agricultural schools and 
departments in high schools; for half of tuition in the 
Smith’s agricultural school in Northampton, a long 
list, then another long list for towns sending to the 
similar school in Brimfield, another for the Northboro 
school, another for the towns sending to Harwich, an- 
other for those sending to Ashfield and another for 
those sending to Concord. 


Chapter 301 is a similar list showing how the state 
is putting out money for tuition in independent in- 
dustrial schools supported in part by certain cities and 
towns. There is a list for those attending the Boston 
evening industrial school, another for those sending 
pupils to the Boston Trade School for Girls, another 
for half of the tuition of pupils attending the Boston 
Continuation School of Household Arts, another for 
half tuition for those attending the Cambridge Girls’ 
Trade School, another for half tuition for pupils of 
the Chicopee Evening Industrial School, another for a 
similar list at the Lowell Industrial School, another 
for the New Bedford Industrial School, another for 
the Newton Vocational School, also for the  non- 
agricultural department of the Smith’s School and the 
Northampton School of Industries, for the Quincy Day 
Industrial School, the Quincy Evening Industrial School, 
the Somerville Vocational School for Boys, the Somer- 
ville Vocational School for Girls, the Springfield Voca- 
tional School, the Watertown Evening Practical Art 
classes, the Westfield Industrial School, the Worcester 
Boys’ Trade School and the Worcester Girls’ Trade 
School. Towns all around these centers send their 
young people to these various kinds of schools and it 
is evident that, in a very quiet way, the state and the 
cities and towns are doing a wide-spread work in edu- 
cating the young people for practical life, so that 
they will have a high productive power. 

Chapter 302 is a similar appropriation direct to cer- 
tain municipalities for the cost of independent indus- 
trial. schools, Boston getting $48,418, Worcester 


$31,057 and so on down for about twenty cities and 
towns, 


There has been quite a push to promote the free 
public library system and Chapter 873 allows the com- 
missioners to spend annually $10,000, especially in 
towns whose valuation does not exceed $1,000,000. 
General stimulation of the libraries is provided for. 

Chapter 391 authorizes the state board of education 
to establish and maintain classes for the purpose of 
training teachers for vocational and continuation 
schools, such as receive the partial support from the 
state treasury shown above. 


Chapter 443 is a revision of the law for the annual 
returns of school statistics so as to show 

t more of de- 
tails about the children of different ages and other 
points. Chapter 522 authorizes the free public library 
commission to appoint a general secretary and adviser 
for a three-year term. 
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Chapter 538 changes the law to,authorize the use of 
school property for . educational and recreation 
activities by striking out the previous requirement that 
no admission shall be charged. 4 

Chapter 556 changes the law regarding the main- 
tenance of public high schools so that now the law 
says: “Any high school maintained by a town required 
to belong to a superintendency union shall be main- 
tained in accordance with standards of organization, 
equipment and instruction approved from time to 
time by the board of education.” 

There has been revision, by Chapter 590, of the law 
for public evening schools and such schools are com- 
pulsory where there are twenty or more persons of the 
class for which they are specially designed. 

Chapter 658 is a strict. law for the regulation of 
correspondence schools and those of that class, pro- 
viding severe penalties for fraudulent acts on the 
part of persons running such schools. 

Chapter 714 aims to give better tenure of office to 
teachers and superintendents of public schools, school 
committees, under given conditions being required to 
give employment to serve during the discretion of the 
committee without necessity of reengagment. Pro- 
vision is made for hearing in case of dismissal, and 
there is much practical regulation of the relations of 
employers and employed, all for the better protection 
of the latter. Boston is exempt from the act. 

Chapter 139 of the resolves, as distinguished from 
the acts, is for an _ investigation as to a more 
equitable method of supporting the public schools. 
Chapter 141 appropriates $145,000 for a new dormitory 
and other improvements at the Framingham Normal 
School. 

There are other acts of local application, There 
was a wide range of agitation, including the usual effort 
for a state university, which resulted in the passage of 
the following:— 

Chapter 105. Resolve Relative to the Advisability 
of Establishing a State University. 

Resolved, That the board of education be requested 
to report to, the next general court, on or before the 
second Wednesday in January, a bill embodying a plan 
for the establishment of a state university, to provide 
instruction with free tuition and books to:— 

a. Persons properly entered and in regular personal 
attendance at the university; and as to such persons 
the board is requested to report plans for their self- 
support during attendance. 

b. Persons within the state, not in personal atten- 
dance at the university, but who mav be reached by 
correspondence or otherwise. 

™>e board of education is further requested to sub- 
tm’. such recommendations and statements relevant to 
the establishment of a state university and to other 
means of promoting higher education as, in its judg- 
ment, should be placed before the general court. 

—R.L.B. 


Clark College of Worcester, and the University 
of Maine at Orono are the two New England 
colleges that have dared to take a twentieth cen- 
tury view of college entrance requirements. 
Bowdoin has made a considerable advance and 


Tufts is suspected of doing some thinking along 
this line. 
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‘THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


THE FRIDAY AFTERNOON CLUB. IN THE RU- 
RAL SCHOOL 
SARAH j, SCHUSTER 
Chicago 

One of the notable anniversaries of the year will 
be the centenary of “The Star-Spangled Banner” which 
falls on September 14. Throughout the United States, 
school children will sing the immortal lines. with re- 

newed fervor in honor of their birth. 

Several years before the death of the highly honored 
tragedian, Thomas W. Keene, he, with several other 
actors, orators and singers took part in a Press enter- 
tainment in Chicago. After the ‘great applause which 
greeted Mr. Keene as he arose had subsided, he an- 
nounced that he would recite something new and be- 
gan, “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The audience was 
confused, some laughed faintly, a few tittered as if in 
derision, and many, shame-faced, knew that the state- 
ment was true and applauded. Mr, Keene continued, 
pleasantly, ““The Star-Spangled Banner’ is so new to 
you that I will give $100—to charity in Chicago if any 
man or woman in this audience will read it from 
memory.” Not a person responded. I wonder how 
many of our Améfican school children could have 
earned the prize for charity? 

In the rural school it may be a good plan to have 
the Friday Afternoon Club take charge of the festivities 
on September 14, and let the day be made a gala day 
for patriotism. In a session of the club two weeks 
before the anniversary the president may have a little 
surprise for the members. Let him tell about the ap- 
proaching centenary of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and invite any child who thinks he knows the song to 
come to the front of the room and recite or sing it ‘to 
his classmates. Almost every punil will think he knows 


‘the verses, yet manv will be astonished to find that 


they know only a part of the song accurately enough to 
sing it. Several ‘such “trials as these will give chil- 
dren an added ‘impettts to learn the words to the songs 
they think they know. ; 

In honor of a’ birthday a “party” naturally comes to 
the mind and a party indeed is a suitable manner of 
celebration on the birthday of our national hymn. Of 
course father, mother and the eldér brothers and sis- 
ters will come to the party and invitations must be sent 
to them. Every child will be given a double sheet of 
ordinary correspondence paper, the first sheet of which 
he will decorate with three borders of red, white and 
blue. This can easily: be’ done’ by even the youngest 
child, with a ruler and crayons. On the sheet thus 
adorned let the child write:— 

On Monday, September 14, the American people cele- 
brate the birthday ef our national hymn—“The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” written by Francis Scott Key, one 
hundred years ago. 

The Friday Afternoon»Club of Rural School, No. —, 
invites you to be present at a birthday party in honor 
of this centenary on, Monday afternoon from two to 
four. 

The Friday Afternoon Club, by 
(the child's name who writes the invitation.) 

Then have the child open the double sheet and on the 
paper thus lengthwise turned, let him copy ‘the words of 
song carefullly. No one must forget to inseribe the 
name of the author at the end of the poem. 


Upon health, capacity, and a desire to be of service to the state hang all the law 
of public education aad all th: prophecies of its regenerative influences on society.— 
J. D. Eggleston, President Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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THE, STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
O say can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleam- 


ing? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the pe- 
rilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming! 


‘And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 


Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there: 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 

Where the foes haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 
steep, 

As it fitfully blows now conceals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 

"Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps, pol- 
lution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave: 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desolations 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued 
land 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a4 
tiation, 

Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

—Francis Scott Key. 


Let the Club on the Friday afternoon immediately 
preceding the centenary be devoted to making copies 
of the words of other patriotic.songs which will be used 
in the program. The teacher also might ask the chil- 
dren to make copies for those of their respective fami- 
lies who will be present at the festivities, as an exercise 
in. writing. 

The room should be gay with festoons of red, white 
and blue bunting or strips of crepe paper, draped from 
the center of the ceiling to various points along the 
ceiling in the fashion of a May-pole. The huge stove, 
which usually takes a prominent place in the middle of 
the rural schoolroom, may be enveloped with several 
large flags. On the teacher’s desk in front of the room 
let there be the proverbial birthday cake which several of 
the older girls of the club will be pleased to provide, 
The tiny candle holders around the cake will hold dimi- 
nutive flags instead of candles and arising from the cen- 
ter of the cake a silk flag may festively float. 

The guests having arrived let all join in singing 
“ America.” The youngest member of the school then 
comes to the front of the room and holds a flag while 
the children arise, salute and recite:— ' 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the epublic 
for which it stands: One nation, indivisible. with Liberty 
and Justice for all.—Belamy, 

The audience arise with the children and all sing “Hail 
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Recitation:— 


| 
BETSEY’S BATTLE FLAG 
(First appearing in Munsey’s Magazine.) 
From dark till dawn, the livelong night, 
She kept the candle-dips alight; 
And fast her nimble fingers flew 
To sew the stars upon the blue. 
With weary eyes and aching head, 
She stitched the stripes of white and red; 
And when the day came up the stair, 
Complete across a cavern chair 
Hung Betsey’s battle flag. 


Like shadows in the evening gray, 
The Continentals filed away, 

With broken boots and ragged coats, 
But hoarse defiance in their throats. 

They bore the marks of want and cold, 
And some were lame and some were old, 
And some with wounds untended bled, 
But floating bravely overhead 

Was Betsey’s battle flag. 


Then fell the battle’s leaden rain 

The soldier hushed his moans of pain, 
And raised his dying head to see 

King George’s troopers turn and flee. 
Their charging column reeled and broke, 
’ And vanished in the rolling smoke, 
Before the glory of the stars,— 

The snowy stripes and scarlet bars 
Of Betsey’s battle flag. 


The simple stone of Betsey Ross 
Is covered now with mold and moss; 
But still her deathless banner flies, 
And keeps the color of the ‘skies. - 
A nation thrills, a nation bleeds, 
A nation follows where it leads: 
And every man is proud to yield 
His life upon a crimson field 
For Betsey’s battle flag. 
—Minna Irving. 

Song—“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Recita- 
tion—“The Star-Spangled Banner.” After this feature 
of the program each member of the Club in turn goes 
to the front of the room and recites a portion of the 
story of the experiences which led the young lawyer, 
Francis Scott Key, to pen his apostrophe to the flag. 

I, At Frederick, Maryland, in sculptured monument, 
stands a man with arms exultingly raised as if directing 
strains of beautiful music. On the high pedestal which 
lends an added splendor to the unique figure resting 
upon it, stands the inscription: Francis Scott Key, 
author of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Today the 
American people are celebrating the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of our national hymn, and as 
from ocean to ocean we sing the immortal lines with 


zest in honor of their birth let us call to mind the crucial =” 


experiences which led the young lawyer, Francis Scott 
Key, to nen the wonderful words. 

II. During the second administration of Jefferson as 
president, the United States was beset with many trou- 
bles in her relation to England and France. These two 
nations who had been in conflict since 1798, had had a 
year of troubled peace after the treaty of Amiens, 1802, 
only to have war break out again with renewed vigor. 
England claimed the right to search American vessels 
for deserters from the English navy. Hundreds of 
Americans were fajsely seized, taken on board English 
ships and were compelled to fight the battles for the: 
English. To avenge these attacks on the personal lib- 
erty of the citizens of the United States, war was d@ 
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clared in 1812, during the administration of James 


dison. 
MIL In the latter part of Aueust, 1814, Dr. William 


Beanes, an old resident of Upper Marlborough, Mary- 
land, was captured by General Ross of the English 
army and held on the admiral’s flag-ship, the “Surprise.” 
When Francis Scott Key, a young lawyer of Baltimore, 
heard that his friend, the old doctor, had been captured, 
he hastened to apply to the, government to secure his 
release. A vessel which was used as a flag of truce for 
the exchange of prisoners, was placed at Key's dispo- 
sal. The young American was courteously received by 
an officer of the. English fleet and the release of Dr. 
Beanes was promised by General Ross, provided the 
three Americans, John S. Skinner, who had charge of 
the vessel, Key and Dr. Beanes, would remain on board 
the “Surprise” until the impending attack on Fort Mc- 
Henry had been accomplished. 

IV. All during the tragic night, September 13th, the 
great guns of the English fleet sent their merciless 
shafts of shot and shell upon the staunch American fort- 
ress. On the deck of the enemy’s ship Key and his two 
companions watched with breathless anxiety the prog- 
ress of the battle. Could the fort hold her own? Would 
“Old Glory,” be torn aside by the enemy? Despair 
mingled with hope as the “bombs bursting in air” 
thrilled Key’s frame with terror and again offered the 
consolation that “gave proof through the night that 
our flag was still there.” At intervals, by the ‘rockets’ 
red glare,” Key whose eager eyes penetrated the smoke 
of the conflict, caught a glimpse of the stars and stripes. 
His heart grew great with thankfulness. 

V. All night he kept his watch and dawn found him 
zealously straining his eyes to See the iort through the 
mists which clouded his vision. The supreme moment 
came and there, above the ramparts, bravely floated 
the Star-Spangled Banner over her gallant defenders. 
The attack had failed. No wonder that Key's poetic 
talent crystallized and that his heart poured forth in his 
wonderful apostrophe to the flag, our national anthem. 

VI. The young hero knew not how many lives had 
been lost; whether his relatives, defenders of the fort, 
had been spared. He knew “that our flag was still 
there,’ and his pent up emotion burst into sudden joy. 
Taking an old envelope from his pocket he wrote: 

“O say can you see by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleam- 
ing; 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro’ the perilous 
fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly stream- 
ing— 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there; 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave?” 

VII. The day after the bombardment, Key and the 
two others were taken ashore. On the boat Key com- 
posed the remaining verses ofthe song. That night in a 
Baltimore hotel he revised the lines, leaving them sub- 
Stantially as we sing them today. The next morning he 
showed the poem to his brother-in-law, Judge Joseph 
Hopper Nicholson, who had been a defender of the fort. 
Judge Nicholson immediately appreciated the marvelous 
beauty of the words, and at once took them to a print- 
er’s office where the were set up in hand-bill form. Judge 
Nicholson indicated the tune, “Anacreon In Heaven” 
to which the metre of the poem was adapted. 

Vill. Instantly the song was taken up by the public 


Its sentiment is so geriuine that “everyone who wishes 
to voice his love and allegiance to the flag naturally 


falls into the lines and finds that they abundantly ex- 
press his admiration, devotion and consecration to the 


country for which it étands. 


IX. Francis Seott. Key was) thirty-four years old 
when he wrote the song that has made his name famous: 
Other than “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the poems he 
composed were on personal themes and were of little 
moment. He was a Christian gentleman, in the broad- 
est sense of the term 
_X,° The flag of Fort McHenry is still in| existence. 
Its: original size was forty feet in length and thirty feet 
in hoist. It had fifteen five-pointed stars, each two feet 
from point to. point, and fifteen stripes. At that time 
a new stripe as well as a new star was added to the flag 
in honor of each new State. Later the number was 
limited to thirteen as we have “Old Glory” today. 

After this exercise the little child who carried the flag 
for the salute will go to the front, hold the flag high 
and wave it while all sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The birthday cake will then be served, the guests and 
children having been given simple paper napkins decor- 
ated with the flag, and a social hour enjoyed. 


MR. GREENWOOD’S PASSING AWAY 
My dear Mr. Winship:— 


Your friend Dr. James M. Greenwood passed away 
this morning. I was with him yesterday and visited with 
him for sometime. I never saw him looking better or in 
better spirit. I called upon him again this morning. He 
and several others in the room were at their desks. He 
was sitting at his desk and as he did not look up I 
thought I would go into another room and came back 
later to speak with him. 

As I left the room I met Judge Quarles going in to 
speak with Mr. Greenwood. I had scarcely reached Mr. 
Markey’s room when Judge Quarles came in excitedly 
and said, “There is something wrong with Greenwood,” 
We all hastened to his side pausing a moment for he 
looked so natural as he sat there that none could believe 
that he had gone. I shall always appreciate the fact 
that I saw how peacefully this greet man closed his life 
work at his desk in the early morning. 


Charles W. Turner. 
GREENWOOD’S READINESS TO GO 


La Jolla, Cal. 
August 7, 1914. 


Dear Winship 

In a letter dated July 29, Greenwood wrote me this:— 

“T am plodding along toward the ‘other goal in the 
firm belief that there is a hereafter in which we shall 
know and liye and grow in wisdom and’ knowledge. IT 
am trying to live so as to be ready for the summons 
whenever the thread of this life is severed.”’’ I have 
seldom been so shocked and grieved over any death as 
over this of Greenwood. I have known him intimately, 
but in all these forty years I do not remember to have 
heard a foolsh sentiment fall from his lips. He had a 
large supply of good common sense and it never failed 
him when he most needed it. The old guard grows 
thinner. Very few of us left, who were in the field ten 
years ago. Ten years more will see the finish of most 
ot us. 

Yours in friendship of over forty years, 


Henry Sabin. 
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_ BOOK TABLE 


“CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING AND 


HOW TO ADJUST THEM. By Charles A. Mc- 
Murry, Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 290 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This book is comforting without any anaesthetic 
qualities, views both sides of many vital questions with- 


out being two-sided; recognize that the other fellow may 


be right without yielding his own opinion, inspires to so 
large a view that the greatest good of all parties with di- 


~vergent views may be obtained. 


e have been so accustomed to separate treatment of 
-educational differences, to intensity of presentation 
‘rather than judicial consideration, that it is simply glori- 
‘ous to find a man of Dr. Charles A. MeMurry’s pro- 
fessional mark willing to see and probably admit that 
there are genuine advantages in both the idealistic and 
the utilitarian, heredity and environment, conservatism 
and progressiveism, secular and moral, cultural an 
vocational. 

The book is as interestin 


as it is efficient, and is op- 
timistic from start to finish. 


CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION... By Edward C. El- 
_liot, World Book Company: Yonkers-on Hudson, 
N. Y. School Efficiency series. Cloth. 258 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 
is of ona to have ip such handy, 
the material, expanded organized, upon whic r. 
Elliott based apd. authorities in New 
City, asvit bi to give: sfacts an 
ion is too important a subject to be treated merely as it 
was in New York City., No phase of education in the 
United States has been so varied as that of city super- 
vision. The standards by which to’ estimate it are al- 
most wholly lacking; the changes in the personnel are 
60 frequent; the points of view of. the men who come 
and go are often so dimetrically opposite; the entire 
lack of any principles for the, choice of superintendents 
and the equal lack of any ideals in their training has 
jeopardized school systems all over the country. | 
Dr. Elliott’s study will at least set school official a- 
thinking of the evils of the chaotic state of affairs that 
exists in the profession of supervision. It contains ele- 
ments of service to the cause of education which have 
been greatly needed. 


NANTUCKET—A HISTORY. By R. A. Douglas 
Lithgon, D. D. LL. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Whoever may hereafter essay to write a history of the 
Island of Nantucket will find himself largely indebted 
to the laborious and painstaking efforts of the author 
of this graceful and charming volume for a wealth of 
material compiled with loving, care and_ faithfulness. 

Any doubt on this point will be dispelled by a perusal 
of its bibliography of authors. already consulted. All 
those who are fortunate enough to k 
as it is and has been and who have clinging recollections 
of hours and days extending into weeks spent in its sa- 
lubrious atmosphere, and amidst its fascinating scenery 
and its quaint environment, will recognize that another 
factor than the mere recording of its history has entered 
into the composition. of this volume. While paying at- 
tention to the material aspects of his work, the history, 
traditions, formation and flora of the Island, the au- 
thor is so imbued with the very spirit of the place that 
he can hardly restrain his enthusiasm over what 
he has felt and seen during the various periods of his 
residence there. This is not to be regretted for it adds 
to the charm of any book to find the author dominated 
by his subject. 

All who know Nantucket at all are conscious of the 
glamour that besets it but not all are acquainted with 
the curious characters and extraordinary incidents 
scattered through its a. career. Here they are all given 
with great fidelity and fullness. b 

While written “con amore” this history is far from be- 
ing a mere rhapsody. Every item is given the space to 
which it is entitled and experts on such subjects as the 
Whale Fishery, Quakerism and kindred topics relating 
to the Island have been and in various instances 
have written at first hand. The book is methodical, pains- 
taking and in admirable literary form, while few towns 
so small as Nantucket have been fortunate enough ta 
find a chronicler so veracious or so faithful in his work. 
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READING, WRITING, AND SPEAKING SPAN- 
ISH. By M. C. Dowling, Mission High School, 
San Francisco. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pp. Price, 7 cents. 

his elementary Spanish textbook bears on its title- 
page the sub-heading “For beginners,” which should 
be corrected to “For young beginners,” for the book 
is essentially juvenile. Not that this is a fault—there is 
no good reason why the study of Spanish should not 
be begun much earlier in life than is usually the case; 
but simply for clearness. The material of the book, 
its treatment, and the illustrations are such as do not 
appeal to any but the very youthful student, but, with 
this limitation, the author has compiled am interesting, 
varied, and grammatically correct introduction to 

Spanish, an unpreténtious little book, ‘which should 

setve an admirable purpose. Question might be made 

amg use of matérial not essentially Spanish, as the 

“Mr, Logan’s Bakery” lesson, but that is a trivial flaw, 

if any. The illustrations, while numerous and good, do 

not give the impression of having originally been made 
for the book, but in most cases they fit in nicely. 

“Reading, Writing, and Speaking Spanish” fills the 
usual “long-felt want” in this case that of an intro- 
ductory Spanish textbook for younger students, a want 
that has already been supplied for French and German, 
but not, hitherto, for Spanish. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. By _ Michael 
West. New York: Longmans, Green & Co... Cloth. 
341 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This is an Englishman’s book for English teachers, 
and the English public, but it has no less interest for 


American readers. . Every American teacher should 
read occasionally a _masterful British educator's 
treatment of the professional side of education. It is a 


point of view of which no American can wisely be 
ignorant. We have few writers who grasp problems as 
vigorously as do the Britishers, and few whe state con- 
victions as conservatively. If they have fewer visions 
than Americans they also have fewer nightmares and 
waste less energy on mere dream. 


A GROUP OF FAMOUS WOMEN. By Edith Norton. 
Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 229 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

There are so many books on famous men written for 
boys that it is a pleasure to find a book like this on 
famous women provided for the girls. It has some 
twenty chapters telling the story of some of the women 
who have achieved renown in doing things that have 
been beneficial to the world. Here in brief are the 
stories of Joan of Arc, Elizabeth Fry, Lucretia Mott. 
Mary Lyon, Harriett Beecher Stowe, Florence Night- 
ingale, Clara Barton, Frances E. Willard, and others 
equally eminent in their way. The stories of their life 
and labors are delightfully told, in diction that compels 
admiration, and illustrated by their portraits, many of 
them copies of the choicest engravings. Such a book 
is certainly timely, for this age is more and more open- 
ing the portals of opportunity to cultivated women to 
serve theit day and generation in many lines. 


THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE—A 
SUPPLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY: AFRICA. By 
James Franklin Chamberlain and Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 212 pp. Price, 55 cents. 

The Chamberlain brothers have developed rare skill 
in authorship which nowhere appears to better advan- 
tage than in their supplementary geographies which 
make the best geography of a country as to tact, il- 
lustration, and interest. They have receptional wisdom 
in the placing of emphasis, as instinct for avoiding 
errors as to fact, and prescience in knowledge of fact, 
incident, and style that will quicken the interest of 
children and satisfy their curiosity. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited by John Liv- 
ingston Lowes, Washington University. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Illustrated notes. Cloth. Price, 
25 cents. 

This edition of Shakespeare is attractively and service- 
ably bound; has a good study of the life and works of 
Shakespeare and especially of this tragedy, and abun- 
dant notes. 
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OLK SONGS; FAMILIAR OPERATIC 
CLASSICS. Edited by Baldwin and Newton. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Paper cover. 32 pp. each. Price, 
10 cents each. 

Choice selections of various kinds of music chosen by 
competent lovers of song, and well adapted for use in 
schools and glee clubs. Of patrictic songs there are those 
of twenty-one different countries. The best spontaneous 
songs of the people are found in the Folk Songs. The 
Opera classics contain Offenbach’s “Lovely Night,” 
Wagner's Pilgrims’ Chorus,” Gounod’s “Soldiers’ 
Chorus,” and many other inspirational operatic excerpts. 
These three collections are found in the Musical Art 
Series issued by this well-known publishing house and 

' which make a strong appeal to all classes. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO LISBON. By Field- 
ing. Edited by J. H. Lobben. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 45 cents. 

It is no easy matter in this bustling age, educationally 
bustling too, to tempt young people to read the masters 
who are On the side lines. They realize that they must 
know something of Chaucer, Milton, and Shakespeare, 
but they will only know anything of Fielding when they 
are tempted then to skillfully as they are in this “Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon. a codicil. to “Amelia.” No- 
where can we get a sweeter taste of Fielding’s mastery of 
Tagish in a brief space than in the reading of this little 
volume. 


DECORATIONS OF THE SCHOOL AND HOUSE. 
By Theodore M. Dillaway, Director of Manual Arts 
in Boston Public Schools. Springfield, Mass.: Mil- 
ton Bradley Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 211 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

A delightful embellished work on decorations in pub- 
lic and private houses. Part I deals with decoration of 
the school, the principles of arrangement, wall space 
and windows, pictures and casts for elementary and high 
schools, school grounds, etc. The aim is to emphasize 
the educational value in a beautiful school environment. 
In text and picture this aim is kept in full view. Part II 
deals with home furnishing, appropriateness in the use 
of colors, with table, lamps, draperies and curtains, sofa 
pillows and vases, etc. This is also accompanied by full 
page and smaller plates of highest beauty and value. 
The entire work is one of the finest of anything in this 
line that we have seen. 


HOW TO SHOW. PICTURES TO CHILDREN. 
By Estelle M. Hurll, author of the Riverside Art 
Series. Boston, etc.: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 132 pp. Lllustrated. Price, $1.00. 

In these days, when pictures are so numerous and so 
accessible to all classes, one of the arts to be studied is 
how to make them recognizable by the child-mind es- 
pecially, and thus form th ability to grasp their mean- 
ing. In this delightful book such an art is shown as at- 
tainable by the teacher in the school and the mother in 
the home. The field of picture education is a very wide 
one, but is completely and perfectly covered by the au- 
thor. She tells us “How pictures are made,” “How to 
make pictures tell stories,” shows the “Game of Picture 
Posing,” “The Use of Pictures in the Schoolroom,” 
and gives many other useful hints. The work contains 
some sixteen pictures by some of the most renowned 
painters with the most comprehensive details of what 
they contain, and this in a manner that makes picture 

_study by the little people a delight rather than a task. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. By Sir 
Isaac Pitman. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Cloth. 336 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the Centenary Edition of the Shorthand Dic- 
tionary, and is revised and considerably enlarged from 
other editions. It contains over 60,000 words, and every 
precaution has been taken to make it reliable and con- 
Sistent in the selection of the shorthand forms. An in- 
troduction of thirty-five pages carefully outlines the al- 
terations in wrting shorthand, especially in the use of 
lengthy words that have to be abbreviated as much as 
possible, and yet in harmony with some _ established 
Principles to avoid confusion. The | is the 
result of experience and careful thought. t will be 
found especially helpful to writers of the Pitman System 
of Shorthand, who have to read or transcribe one an- 
Others notes. For teachers students, and practitioners 
in phonography it cannot fail to have a decided utilita- 
Man value. 
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STANDARD PATRIOTIC SONGS; STANDARD THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF THE FARM: ’ By 


Professor James G. Needham. of Cornell Universi x 
Ithaca, New York: Comstock Publishing 
12mo. 348 pp. Price, $1.50. 
A comprehensivé’and téry valuable work on thin 
connected with fagm) life, Here as. a series. of seudite 
for the entire year of thé things we live with and live of: 
These studies are platined for three sections of the year: 
1. For the fall term, (October-January); 2, .For the 
spring term (FebruarysMay)s; “3. For the summer term 
(June-October). Both the wild and cultivated fritits, 
nuts, roots, mammals of the farm are portrayed with ut- 
most care. The sugar yield of the maple, the various 
character of the soils, the songbirds and their value, the 
insects on which the birds prey, and a score of other 
topics receive the author’s attention. In fact everything 
attendant on farm life and production finds a careful de- 
scription. Blanks are provided for the registration by 
the student of anything of interest and economic value. 
Altogether the work is of the most practical character, 
designed to make farm life attractive and helpful. It is 


the work of an expert in nature study. The illustrations 
are of the best. 


RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE. Edited by Colbert 
Searles. (Stanford University.) Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. 172 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This play, which the editor calls Racine’s first great 
tragedy, deals with a subject already treated in 
dramatic form by Euripides. and Seneca, but in an 
essentially modern way. In his knowledge of the hu- 
man heart Racine is easily the master of the great 
classic writers; and it is this human quality which makes 
his dramas, although they deal with classical and biblical 
subjects, so appealitig to the modern reader. 

In this edition, Professor Searles has provided an ex- 
tremely interesting introduction on the dramatist and 
his work, with especial reference to “Andromaque,” 
and fairly, full notes om the text. The vocabulary also 
seems to be satisfactory. The typography and binding 
are of the usual Ginn standard. 

The text is suitable for reading in the third or fourth 
year of French. 


NEWS, ADS, AND SALES, THE USE OF ENG- 
LISH FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. By John 
Baker Opdycke, New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany. Cloth, 198. Price, $1.25. 

“Of making books there is no end,” and even of mak- 
ing books on an entirely new line of bookmaking there 
seems to be no end. Mr. Opdycke has certainly de- 
veloped a vigor, alertness, and brilliancv of authorship 
that commands appreciative admiration, ‘News, Ads, 
and Sales” tempts one to devote columns to the ad- 
vacacy of its use in the teaching of commercial English. 
A study of business, without this book as a text or 
handbook would be near-tragedy. It treats of. every- 
thing we can think of in its line, and treats everything 
it treats in a masterly manner. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
“Greek Sculpture & Modera Art.” By Sir Charlies Waldstein.— 
“The Heroes” By Charies Kingsley.—“Stinde's Die Familie Buch- 


holz.” Kdited by G. H. Clarke. Cambridge: University Press. 
“The Administration of Education ina Democracy.” New York: 


By 
"sat Back of the North Wind.” Simplified by Elizabeth 
By Lewis Carroll, 


“Voi ining for Choirs & Schvols."’ By Cyril B. Retham. 
Voice Training fo salt 
.—"Prima Legenda—First Year t y J. 

Whyte. Price 400. **Fielding’s a Voyage to Lisbon.” 


A History.” By R. A. Douglas-Lithgow. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 

“The Mental Health of = — ay J. E. W. Wallin. 
Price $2.00. New Haven nivers 

Makers of the Nation.” By F. E. . Price 56c.—‘‘Princi * 
of Cooking.” By Emma Conley. Price 52c.—Business Arithmetic. 
By C. M. kman. Price 65c. New York: American Book Co. - 

**Pitmaa’s Shorthand By Sir Isaac Pitman. Price 

.50— York : Isaac Pitman nes. 
the Child By Ella F.Lynch. Price $1.00. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

‘Elementary Household By J.F Snell. Price $1.25— 
“Oral Composition.” By C.C. Ward. Price $1.00—“New American 
Music Reader.” (No. 2 Part Il. No. 3 Part! By F Zuchtmann, 
Price 35c each. ‘An Introduction to Latin.”” By J. C. Kirtland 
& G. B. Rogers. Price 85c.—“Schvol Arithmetic | Book.” 
By F. Cajori. Price 35c.—“Literature for Children.” y Orton 
Lowe. Price 30c,—*Primary Handwork.”” By E. V. Dobbs. Price 
7c. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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am EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


3 TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 

' solicited from school authorities 
b every state in the Union. To be 
Wallabie, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 
@hould be received by the editor not 
Water than Friday preceding date of 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


6-11: Society of American Indians, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Dr. Sherman Colidge, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pres. 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, St. Johnsbury; Su- 

erintendent Margaret Ruiter 
elley, Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


21-23: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation. Bismarck. CR 
Travis. Mayville, pres. W. E. 
Parsons, Bismarck, sec’y. 


21-23: National Housing Conference, 
Minneapdlis. Under direction of 
the Natonal Housing Association, 


10 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 
21-24: Minnesota Educational As- 


sociation, St. Paul. Miss Eliza- 
beth (Hall, ‘assistant superinten- 
dent, Minneapolis, pres. 


23: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. New Haven and 
Bridgeport. 


29-30 Maine State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland. H. A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


30 Middlesex County Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston; Principal 
Fred A. Pitcher, pres. — 


NOVEMBER. 


6 Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent H. R. Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 


6-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston.« Pro- 
fessor. Walter Ballou Jacobs, 


Brown University, Providence, R. 


I., sec’y.” 
6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 


sociation; Kate A. McHugh, 
Omaha, ‘pres.; Ellis U. Graff, 
Omaha, sec’y. 

12-14: American Association for 


Study and. Prevention of. Iniant 
Mortality. Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md., executive secretary! Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, altimore, 
presidént! 

26-28: National Council of ‘Teachers 
of English, Chicago. James 
Hosic, Chicago Normal. College, 
sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PLYMOUTH. The Summer In- 
stitute here this week has turned out 
to be one of the best that the Nor- 
mal School has ever held. On the 


WO JAVHAUOL 


program were Dr. Henry H. God- 
dard of the Vineland, N. J., Train- 
ing School; State Superintendent 
Morrison, Deputy. State Superin- 
tendents George H. Whitcher and 
Harry A. Brown, Principal Harlan 
M. Bisbee of Robinson Seminary. 
and Principal Frank Y. Hess. of 
Lebanon High School. The weather 
during the week has been ideal and 
there were several delightful enter- 
tainment features provided, 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. The women of 
Vermont have, for thirty-four. years, 
had the right to vote on _ school 
matters, but the women of Middle- 
bury never exercised that right un- 
til this year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. President Meikle- 
john’s annual report this year is a 
clear statement of the strong old ed- 
ucation principles for which Am- 
herst is standing against the 
“newer” ideas of some of her sister 
institutions. Speaking of the 
abolition of the science degree at 
Amherst, President Meiklejohn 
say?:— 

“Still another motive, dealing 
with reputation rather than with 
present fact, militated against the 
Science degree. In many _institu- 
tions, that degree has taken on a de- 
cided vocational or _ professional 
character. It is used to signalize 
the completion of courses of study 
and practice in engineering of all 
kinds as well as in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. I think one may 
fairly say that the term Bachelor of 
Science as commonly used, indicates 
rather proficiency in the applica-- 
tions of science to the arts than 
progress in knowledge ‘ of the 
sciences themselves or of ability to 
take part in their development. It had 
not been given this meaning at Am- 
herst, but to men who were pledged 
unequivocally to a liberal curriculum 
and to that alone, the customary 
association was objectionable. They 
were determined to work out a non- 
vocational scheme instruction. 
With this purpose in. mind, they 
turned their backs upon the Science 
degree and set themselves to the 
task of formulating and administer- 
ing the course of study which might 


properly lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 
“In a word. then, the motives 


which ‘led to the abolition of the 
degree of Bachelor of Science were 
(1) a desire for simplification of 
the educational problem, (2) a dread 
of the temptations of the elective 
system as offered by the choice be- 
tween degrees, (3) a preference for 
the. higher scholastic standing which 
partly as matter of record and 
partly as matter of repute has_ be- 
longed to the Arts course, and (4) 
the purpose to be clearly non-voca- 
tional in the formulation and admin- 
istration of the curriculum of a 
liberal college. 

“The ‘same fundamental purpose 
which found negative expression in 
the abolition of the Science degree 
appears affirmatively in the legisla- 
tion of May, 1911, relating. to. the 
Arts course: With the discontinu- 
ance of one curriculum there came 
radical transformation in the re- 
quirements of the other. The legis- 
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lation mentioned multiplied the re- 
quired subjects of the Arts course 
three or four times over. Formerly, 
the only required subjects had been 
one year of English, one year of 
ancient language, and one vear of 
mathematics. The new schedule 
added to these a second year of 
ancient language, two years of 
science, and a reading knowledge of 
French and of German. It was also 
voted to give no credit for a course 
of study unless taken throughout a 
college year. And further, every 
student was required to take three 
majors and one minor, the major 
being defined as three year-courses 
in a single department and the 
minor as two year-courses in a 
single department. 

“There can be no doubt that this 
legislation, taken together with the 
changes in the marking system al- 
ready mentioned, has made the col- 
lege training a far more definite and 
dependable thing than it was before. 
On the one hand, it requires a broad 
range of studies in English, mathe- 
matics, ancient language, modern 
language and science. On the other 
it provides for the values of con- 
centration, giving credit for no sub- 
ject unless pursued for a year and 
requiring that three subjects be 
studied each for three years and an- 
other for two years. I am sure that 
the plan has had great influence in 
making students realize that the 
choice of college subjects is not 
properly matter of caprice or whim, 
but must be the expression of a de- 
finite purpose which the college in- 
tends to realize.” 


BOSTON. The State Board of 
Education and the Boston School 
Committee have been doing every- 
thing possible to get in touch with 
Massachusetts public school teachers 
who were caught abroad at the 
opening of the war. Nearly every 
city and town in the state had its 
quota of representatives in Europe 
and the possibility that many would 
not be able to return in time for 
opening of the school year caused 
considerable concern. Working 
through the National Government 
the city and state authorities have 
learned of the whereabouts of a 
large percentage of the absentees 
but there are still many to be heard 
from. Unfortunately many have 
gone to Europe for the summer who 
had not announced their plans at the 
close of the spring term and the 
authorities will not be certain that 
their staff will be complete until the 
day upon which all will report for 
duty. 

DANVERS. Professor R. W. 
Guss of the North Adams State 
Normal School comes to the. Essex 
County Agricultural School located 
here. This is one of the most up- 
to-date educational projects in New 
England and no better man _ could 
come into the faculty for efficiency 
and achievement than Mr. Guss who 
has been at North Adams for seven- 
teen years. 

GLOUCESTER. Principal A. 
W. Bacheler of the Gloucester 
High School retired at the close of 
the spring term. 

Eugene Averill, formerly of Rock- 
port, has been appointed principal 
of the Sawyer School to succeed 
Principal X. D. Tingley, who re- 
cently retired under the provision of 
the state pension law. 
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‘NEWBURYPORT. John 


f 
o the. superintendency here. He 
hanges places with Superintendent 
dgar L. Willard, who ha’: been re- 
cently elected to the Natick super- 
ntendency. Mr. Brooks is a.native 
‘of Pennsylvania and much of his ex- 
perience in school work was gained 
there and in Deleware. 


SOMERVILLE. One of the 
‘elementary schools is to try»an up- 
to-date program in the three upper 
grades. Somerville clings to the 
mine elementary grades ‘so that this 
lapplies to the seventh, eighth, and 
minth grades. 


MIDDLA ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. A _ new scheme of 
‘school decoration has beet[| worked 
out with “striking stccess by the 
teachers and pupils in P. §&. 21, a 
‘school in the ‘heart. of ‘the’ foreign 
‘district here. A recent visitor: tells 
‘about it..in School, In. 
room a strip of about eight inches of 
the blackboard surface has been 
used for a ground of a decorative 
frieze. It is too low for a frieze and 
too high for a dado and is, in fact, 
an upper border for the blackboard. 
According to the taste of the 
teacher or the suitability of the sub- 
ject, this border has been drawn in 
colored crayon or figures have been 
cut out by the children, colored> by 
them and applied in groups ‘by the 
teacher. In almost every instance 
the children have had some part in 
the work and the subject had had 
some relation to a definite program. 
Perhaps the most complete illustra- 
tion of this is the “Hiawatha room” 
where every detail and effect iflus- 


trates the Indian epic. In every 
part of this room are drawings, 
models, baskets, canoes of paper 


and pages and nages of illuminated 
compositions, all on Hiawatha. 
Other charming borders are the 
little soldiers marching across the 
1A blackboard and setting an ex- 
ample of erect carriage as well as 
making an appeal to the small boys’ 
love of the military. 

As one leaves the lower class- 
rooms the decoration takes on a 
different character. The 4B girls’ 
class planted geraniums in the 
school yard and after the appropri- 
ate songs and exercises the class 
went to its room which was evi- 
dently the conservatory of the 
school. Here lovely ferns and 
mosses, and other forms of plant 
life show winter care and interest 
and a happy canary sings merrily. 
The 5A boys’ class was much to: 
terested in the events of national 
history to do more than admire the 
gorgeous thistle border, but the 
‘boys bent their energies to a fine 
collection of Lincoln pictures and 
some views of the growth of the 
cotton plant. 


NEW YORK CITY. The feature 
of the midsummer activity at the 
school department headquarters has 
been the systematic inquiry as to 
the whereabouts of the school 
teachers who are in Europe. Many 
who were at first reported 
marooned by the war are. already 
back in America and word has been 
Teceived that many others will be 
back in ample time for the opening 


ln each. 
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D. “of the school year. Little*doubt is pendent on 


ly superintend fe) ope..wall be... 


son. , Pupils are expecting the tales 
“of “War experienges” as one of) the 
having to return 


to the’ clasgréamsi LG 


= 
Alvin E. Dodd manager of the 
North. Bennett, —Industrial School, 
Boston, comes this. city as_busi- 
ness manager of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus; 
trial Education, relieving. Dt 
Charles A. Prosser of managérial 
detail.. Mr. Dodd ‘has made“a dis- 
tinct success of the work in Boston. 
The Board, of Edugation? has fe 
elected ASseciate’ Superintendents 
John H. HMadven and Andrew 
"Edson for term of six years, the 
term beginuning September 24. In 


each case the vote was unanimous, 


the secretary being instructed to 
jcast vote This does not 
‘as though there was lack of har 
mony in the board, or as though the 

Board of ‘Superintendents was in 
jeopardy, individually or collectively. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Although in- 

cidental promotions in considerable 
numbers have been made in this city 
since the semi-annual system of pro- 
motion was re-introduced, in some 
schools their value is. as yet a matter 
of question, says . Walter Lefferts, 
writing in The Teacher of this city. 
“Ithas been alleged that our course 
of study is so arranged and graded 
that every pupil needs to _ pass 
through every grade, and that any 
child who does not receive the work 
of a particular grade has suffered 
an irreparable loss, which is sure to 
work him harm in his future school 
career; various other objections are 
also stated. 
“Considering all the incidental pro- 
motions in the T. G. Morton School, 
together it was found that out of the 
704 chances for promotion which in- 
cidentally promoted children had re- 
ceived during the rest of their career 
in our school, 606 had been successes 
and ninety-eight failures, an average 
success of eight-six per cent., as the 
promotion average of the _ school 
during that time was eighty-four per 
cent., these children, despite the ex- 
tra burden put upon them, were 
able to maintain a higher standing 
than the pupils who were not in- 
cidentally promoted. 

“The investigation showed clearly 
that when we incidentally promote 
a child who has failed at the close 
of the previous term the chance of 
a negative result is very large. The 
trials we have made substantiated the 
judgment of the teachers and proved 
that for the most part the children 
who had been left down were really 
of inferior mental capacity. Except 
in occasional instances, I believe the 
child who is left down will find his 
greatest benefit in repeating the 
work of the grade instead of strug- 
gling with work for which he has 
already failed to prepare, no matter 
what promises the parents or the 
child are inclined to make. 

“As for the bright children, the 
omission of a grade here and there 
seems to make practically no differ- 
ence in their progress, and from 
such children the incidental promo- 
tions, in which I fully believe, should 
be made. The secret of the matter 
is that the grade work is not so de- 


made for what prom 


the teaching immedi- 
as 
posed. Every teacher has to co 
a certain amount of review in h 
instruction, and keen, briglt c! 
dern can easily grasp many points 
this nature during the progress 
the regular class lessom. Im ari 
métic and language the incidenta 
promoted children uswally  ne¢ 
speciat help, but in numerous i 
stances a few lessons of this ch 
acter are sufficient to put the ch 
on a footing of capability to handle 
the work. Much of the success of 


an 


the incidentally promoted children 


in the T. Morton Schoo! has 
been due to the sympathie aid of the 
teachers, who spared no pains to 
givé extra instruction where it was 


of the first serious effécts of 
the war on educational interests in 
America’ is )postpdnéthent of tye 
International Congress on Horie 
Education which was scheduled 1 
here! from ,September 22-2. 
Extensive preparations had es 4 


ised to 

an educational meeting 
ternational a character as the N. E. 
A. meeting in Oakland will be. 
George W. Flounders of 1200 Stock 
Exchange Building, Philadelphia, 
had charge of the local arrange- 
ments. No date has yet been de- 
cided upon for the meeting. 


The Philadelphia. Public Led- 
ger “educational section” for 
1914, which appeared in one of 
its Sunday issues this  sum- 


mer, was a most unusual contribu- 
tion to educational literature for a 
newspaper. In its twenty pages 
there were several distinctly pro- 
fessional discussions of educational 
problems, an extensive and reliable 
educational directory and, of 
course, advertisements in such abun- 
dance that the enterprising de- 
parture from the usual Sunday 
newspaper “feature” program must 
have been: profitable, 

WEST CHESTER. Principal G. 
M. Philips announces that the West 
Chester State Normal School has 
made an arrangement with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania by which 
professors of the university will 
come to the normal school regularly 
beginning with September, 1914, and 
conduct there regular college course 
from the wniversity’s curriculum. 
Students of the normal school who 
are ready for them, and have time 
for it, may take these courses, and 
if they pass the examinations in 
them, will receive the same credit 
at the university towards the com- 
pletion of a college course as if they 
had taken them at the university. 
These courses may either be in addi- 
tion to the normal school course or 
may be substituted. for the same 
subjects at the normal school. This 
arrangement will make it possible 
for many students of the West 
Chester State Normal School, with- 
out. lengthening their normal school 
course, to complete a part of a col- 
lege course at the University of 
Pennsvlvania. 

It is believed that this is the first 
time that such an opportunity has 
been offered by a normal school. 


VIRGINIA, 
FARMVILLE. 


of Dr. C.. W. Stone. 
Normal Training Seh 


The resignation 
director of the 
ool here, came 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


as a great surprise. He resigned 
to accept a similar position in the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College at 
Cedar Falls. In his departure Vir- 
inia loses one of its foremost 
eaders in professional education. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
MORGANTOWN. President 
Thomas E. Hodges of the State 
University, who has been nominated 
for Congress, has resigned the 
presidency. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. Since 1904 
the high school enrollment has in- 
creased from 301 to 1,500. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INDIANA. 
CONNERSVILLE. The open- 


ing of a new playground here, 
known as the Hawkins Playground, 
was made a real celebration through 
the efforts of Superintendent Edwin 
L. Rickert and John D. Miller, 
director of the field and playground 
activities in Connersville. Repre- 
sentatives of the school board, the 
mayor, the president of the Com- 
mercial Club, Mrs. George R. Car- 
ter, president of the Federation of 
Womens’ Clubs, and Superintendent 
J. G. Collicott of Indianapolis were 
on the program the opening ex- 
ercises/ which were attended by a 
very large number of citizens young 
and old. The lahd for the play- 
ground was presented to the School 
City of Connersville by E. V. Haw- 
kins, president of the Board of 
School . Trustees. It has been 
equipped fully, the expense being 
defrayed by private contributions 
and by public taxation. 


ILLINOIS. 

EVANSTON. The American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods, the 
western session under the general 
management of Silver, Burdett & 
Company, enrolled 325 public school 
music supervisors and instructors 
from twenty-eight states and the 
Philippine Islands. 

SPRINGFIELD. Lotus D. 


Leatherette 
Book Cover 
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Th e takes the wear and repels the germs from 
—— 0 en the cloth cover of the book. 
ae Makes the beok, when semewhat worn, 


as good as new. 


UNFINISHED 


Sheds water. 


Keeps perspiration out of the binding. 


Does not get soiled. 
Lasts a school year. 
Makes books live twice as long. 


Makes beoks cost only half as much. 


It is the Friend of the Taxpayer. 


It Wars against Disease and Extravagence 
—two destroyers of human welfare, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Coffman of the School of Education 
of the State University, who is in 
charge of the State Educational 
Survey, has been elected by the 
trustees of the State Teachers’ 
Association to the secretaryship of 
that association. Former County 
Superintendent G. W. Conn of 
McHenry County has been filling 
the position to the great satisfaction 
of everyone, but his personal busi- 
ness affairs have required so much 
of his time that he felt obliged to 
resign. 

No man could be in a better situ- 
ation to continue the work than 
Dr. Coffman. 


Educational politics are running 
high in this state. Hon. Francis G. 

lair, who has been state superin- 
tendent for eight years, will have no 
opposition for the Republican nom- 
ination, and he would have an easy 
time in being re-elected but for the 
injection of a third candidate, a 
Progressive for the first time, Miss 
Mary N. Stegall of Carbondale. The 
vote for her may endanger Mr. 
Blair’s re-election because the Dem- 
ocrats, having the state government, 
Chicago and Cook County govern- 
ments, will make a lively campaign. 
Miss Caroline Grote, who was the 
Democratic candidate against Mr. 


_Blair eight years ago, is after the 


nomination, as is Assistant Superin- 
tendent Cauley of Cook County. 
The last named candidate is likely to 
here Chicago and Cook County 
solid. 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. Superintendent 
Harris has made a report of the ac- 
complishments of the school year 
1918-14. which chronicle’s these 
achievements: Establishment of Va- 
cation Schools. Establishment of 
Night Schools. Completion and oc- 
cupancy of new Prescott School. 
Courses in, vocational guidance. 
Systematic surveys of local indus- 
tries. Extension of and additional 
equipment in manual training and 
domestic science. Utilization of 
Prescott as a High school annex 
with special references to vocational 
subjects. Additional janitor service 
and cleaner and more sanitary build- 
ings. Purchase of stereoscopes and 
stereographs for the work in geo- 


graphy. Outdoor fetes and special 
activities. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT, The Kentucky 
Illiteracy Commission has now es- 
tablished offices in the new state 
capitol here, and are activelv leading 
the fight to stamp out Kentucky’s 
illiteracy before the next census is 
taken in 1920. This commission is 
organizing moonlight schools all 
over the state, and is bringing every 
force possible into co-operation 
with the movement. The Kentucky 
Educational Association, the Ken- 
tucky Press Association, the Ken- 
tucky Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the Kentucky Society of Colo- 
nial Dames have recently been en- 
listed, and all are actively at work 
fighting illiteracy. The Kentucky 
Illiteracy Commission expects to 
enlist the _ Ministers, bankers, 
lawyers, physicians, county officials, 
lumbermen, merchants, 
farmers and all classes in the 
State to aid in the war against 
illiteracy. The commission is com- 
posed of Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
president; Dr. J. G. Geabbe, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Hon. Barks- 
dali Hamlett; President H. H. 
Cherry and Miss Ella Lewis. It is 
probably the first commission of its 
kind in the world. 


mechanics, 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. S. A. Courtis, who 
has earned a national reputation 
through his “Courtis’ Tests” as de- 
veloped and applied in a private 
school in this city, is hereafter to 
have the opportunity to work in and 
through the public schools as ar- 


ranged for by Superintendent C. E. 
Chadsey. 


MINNESOTA. 
ST. PAUL. The second great 


educational meetin within i 
months to be h vill 
be the fifty-sec 
of the Minnesot 


eld in this city will 
ond annual meeting 
a Educational Asso- 


ciation October 21-24. The first 
session will be held Wednesday 
evening, October 21, and will be an 


informal discussion of plans fo 

1 di: r the 
reorganization of the Association. 
General sessions wil] be held on 
Thursday morning, Friday _after- 
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poon and Saturday morning. On 
Thursday afternoon, various sec- 
tions will meet, and a number of 
speakers from other states will take 
part in their programs. On Thurs- 
day evening there will be an ad- 
dress by some noted speaker to 
which the general public will be ad- 
mitted. Friday will be Minnesota 
Day. In the morning, sections and 
round tables will take up the vital 
problems of education in_the state. 
Friday afternoon, Dr. George E. 
Vincent, of the University and Dr. 
L. A. Weigle, of Carleton College 
will address the general session. 
Following this, the teachers of ‘St. 
Paul will present a historical 
pageant. In the evening, there will 
be a concert by the St. Paul Sym- 
phony orchestra, after which there 
will be an informal reception by the 
St. Paul teachers. At the general 
session, Saturday morning, some of 
the best addresses of the meeting 
will be given. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. The Board of Educa- 
tion adopted a resolution favoring a 
new salary schedule for elementary 
teachers, kindergarten directors, and 
teachers of German, sewing, cook- 
ing and knife work in the elemen- 
tary schools, The schedule calls for 
a minimum salary of $500 with an 
annual increase of $50 until a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 is reached. The 
schedule for kindergarten  assis- 
tants is the same except that the 
maximum for these teachers is $900. 

CLEVELAND. W. R. Rose had 
an interesting article in the “Plain 
Dealer” recently on “Early Cleve- 
land. Schools.” We quote there- 
from. “The first school in Cleve- 
land was opened in the spring ot 
1802. The teacher was Miss Anna 
Spafford and her schoolroom was 
the front apartment ‘of Major 
Lorenzo Carter’s log cabin, on the 
hillside, north of Superior-street 
viaduet; near ~Union de- 
tails concerning the Spafford school 
18@ hard nowny ‘Was the 
Orerunner . of . pedagogi ress 
and that is its at dist ibn. The 
late Andrew Freese, wrote: “The 
first settlers of Cleveland were from 
Conneticut, and, according >to tra- 
dition, as soon as three families had 
established themselves—it ‘wa$ about 
the beginning of the’ present century 
—they set up a school for their five 
children. The population. increasee 
to fifty-seven in 1810, and the oldest 
inhabitants report that there’ was a 
school of some pretensions’ previous 
to that vear. ; 

‘“‘Asael Adams, who taught the first 
school of which there is any record, 
was a native of Canterbury, Conn., 
where he was born in 1786. He was 
brought by his father to Trumbull 
county in 1802, and in his twenty- 
first year came to Cléveland and 
opened a school. In October, 1806, 
he entered into the following agree- 
ment with the patrons of. the school: 
‘Articles. of agreement, made and 
entered into between Asael Adams 
on the one part and the undersigned 
on the other, witnesseth, that we, 

e undersigned, do agree to hire 

said Adams for the sum of $10 a 
month, to be paid in money, or 
wheat at the market price, whenéver 
such time may be that school 
doth end, and to make “said hotse 
comfortable for the school to be 
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taught in, and to furnish benches 
and firewood sufficient. And I, the 
said Adams, do agree to kéep six 
hours in each day and to keep good 
order in said school, 
“So in the rude log structure the 
young Yankee schoolmaster: im- 
the rudiments to ‘his -little 
flock, and kept.order.and made him- 


self factor in ‘the settlement’s de- 


velopment, The schoolhouse was 
built after the fashion of ‘structures 
of its ‘kind. It had a rough. stone 
chimney, with two by two. openings 
in the walls to admit the light, with 
greased paper over the openings, .a 
fig fireplace, a punchon ‘floor, .a 
few benches made of ‘split logs with 
the flat side up, .andaserviceable 
birch rod over the ~master’s.. chair. 
The records do not show how long 
Asael Adams taught his primitive 
school.. In 1812, when he. was 
twenty-six, ‘he carried the mail, on 
horseback, “between Cleveland and 
Pittsburg. He served as a mail 
carrier for two years, during the war 
of 1812. Later he became one of 
the leading merchants of Ohio."’ 


MISSOURL. 
KANSAS CITY. The Missouri 
Summer Schools this year enrolled 
about 8,000  student-teachers, or 


about forty per cent. of the teachers 
of the state. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 

President A. H. Wilde of the State 
University has resigned to “accept a 
tempting professorship in an eastern 
university. He has done a great 
educational and professional service 
to the state, and leaves the univer- 
sity in a better condition materially, 
educationally, and peacefully than it 
has ever been before. 

PHOENIX. The school people 
of the city are greatly pleased that 
Superintendent J. D. Loper persis- 
tently declined to be a candidate for 
Governor and has accepted re-elec- 
tion as superintendent at a salary of 
$4,000. Hon. C. A. Case is candi- 
date for re-nomination as state su- 
perintendent. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. The third annual 
conference of the Physical Educa- 
tion Association of the Pacific 
Coast was held here the last week 
in July. It was a splendid meeting. 
Besides the demonstrations in the 
Greek Theatre and the different op- 
portunities for playground work in- 
spection there were conferences 
and discussions under the direction 
of Professor Clark W. Hetherington 
of the University of Wisconsin, 
Professor Olly J. Kern of the Uni- 
versity of California, Edward B. De- 
root, formerly general secretary 
of the Chicago playground work 
and lately Rgocwtese to a_ similar 
position in San Francisco and Pro- 
fessor Lange of the University of 
California. The inspection of activi- 
ties was under the supervision of 
Mrs, Daisy A. Hetherington. 

OAKLAND. A table issued by 
the Oakland Board of Education 
shows that im ten years the enroll- 
ment in the elementary and high 
schools of the city has more than 
doubled. For instance, in 1904 the 
total enrollment in the elementary 
schools was 8,853, while in the 


‘Institute of Musical Art ef the Gity 
New York | 
120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROCH .- - Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMS TPPER Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and 7th 
ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October Sth 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
en application. 


TATE NURMAL SUMUOL, riage. 

water, Mase. For beth semes 
For catalogue, address the Princigal 
A. ©. Boyden, BM. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coceducetional 
Department for the pedagegiea! ead 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
cemmercia] subjects. J. Ashbury Fah 
man, Principel 


present year it is 20,276. In the 
high schools the enrollment ten 
years ago was 1,246, while today 
it amounts to 2,956. 


Considerable interest in the pro- 
posed state vocational bureau was 
aroused late in the summer at a large 
meeting addressed by Meyer 
Bloomfield of Boston, director of 
the vocational bureau in that city, 
Mrs. Mary S. oolman, founder of 
the Manhattan School for Girls, 
Superintendent A. C. Barker and 


Frederick G. Athearn of the 
Southern. Pacific Railroad. 
SAN DEIGO. Superintendent 


Duncan MacKinnon’s salary has 
been raised $1,000 to $4,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs lost one of its most devoted 
members in Mrs. Mary W. Kincaid, 
whose death occurred early in the 
summer. In a splendid tribute to 
Mrs. Kincaid, Mrs. M. M. Fitzger- 
ald, president of the Federation, 
says:— 

“Mrs. Kincaid’s work’ as aff “edu- 
cator beran some fifty years ago 
when, after graduating from a finish- 
ing school in Benicia, she took up 
teaching in the San Francisco pub- 
lic schools and entered upon an un- 
usually successful career which car- 
ried her through the primary and the 

ammar grades until, in 1876, when 
fohn Swett became principal of the 
Girls’ High School, she was called 
upon to take charge of the normal 
class then established. In this as in 
all other work she undertook, she 
evinced fine idealism, unusual mental 
ability, and indomitable purpose. Her 
influence upon the pupils under her 
‘supervision was remarkable espec- 
ially in her power to make them rise 
to their highest possibilities. 

“Upon the retirement. of Mr. 
Swett she was elected principal of 
the Girls’ High School and later of 
the San Francisco City Normal 
School, which position she held with 
honor to herself and benefit to the 
community until she retired to take 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk.Jeachers’ Agencics 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


tow York, N. ¥., 166 Fifth Ave, Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


#ashington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, As Publishers of *‘THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES’’, we are in 
touch with nearly all the Schvols in Sixteen Western States. WRITE US TO- 


DAY for FREE BOOKLET. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, ligr. 
The Largest Teachers’ 


ROCKY TE: 


A 


CHERS' 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY '2° Tremget St. 


Has first class vacancies tow. Recommends for public and private schools 
ormal and technical schools, colleges and universities. Kegister now for 


1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 


reSidence abroad, where she 
ffom 1892 to 1896. 

“When James Phelam®was mayor 
of San Francisco a new charter was 
adopted, “one of the’ ‘prdvisions of 
which madé*the Bowrd* of Education 
appoititive “instéad ‘of*elective. He 

ew” MPs. culture and 
ability, atid, having’ the courage of 
his convictions, in 
school director, the first trme in our 
history that a woman was _ so 
honored. She served throughout his 
three terms of office. In 1907 she 
was reappointed by Mayor Taylor 
and has since served as a member 
of the Board of Education. Her 
great educational matters has been 
invaluable to the school department 
of San Francisco.” 


A new. position under the 
board of education, that of 
director and supervisor of pub- 
lic lectures, social centre activi- 


ties, and playground activities, carry- 
ing a salary of $4,000,. has been 
filled by the appointment of Edward 
Burton De Groot of Chicago, general 
secretary of the playground associa- 
tion in that city. Mr. De Groot is 
widely known throughout the coun- 
try as one of the most successful 
practical playground directors in the 
field and he will have a new and 
open field in organizing the work 
here. During the present summer 
he -has been lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


»IDAHO. 


BOISE. It is a great honor that 
the National Education Association 
has paid State Superintendent Grace 
M. Shepard treasurer for the third 
time. This has been supposed to be 
a yearling, and three years is a 
record breaker. We are assured 
that in efficiency she breaks the 
records. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. Frank _ Rigler, 
long time superintendent died 
on July 17. Mr, Rigler 
was one of the assistant superinten- 
dents at the time of his death. Few 
men have done as much for educa- 
tion in Oregon as did he. He was ar- 
dently appreciated and beloved by 
his teachers and by many others from 
all over Oregon to whom jhe was a 
Professional inspiration and a_per- 
sonal, helpful friend. 


SALEM. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction J. A: Churchill, 
at the state primaries not only re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of the 
Republican party for re-election but 
was also. given the nomination on 
the democratic ticket. 


WASHINGTON. 


BELLINGHAM. The students 
of the Senior class in the State Nor- 
mal School here. presented a splen- 
did pageant “Universal Peace” 
this year under the direction of 
Frances S. Hays... 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. That the pres- 
ent movement for practical .educa- 
tion is situated from the industrial 
rather than from the educational 
side is a fact both promising and 
disquieting, according to Owen R. 
Lovejoy, who discusses “Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor” in a 
publication of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

“The employers have a_ very 
definite program,’ says Mr. Love- 
joy. “They know what they want 
and are going after it. Let us not 
delude ourselves by thinking they 
are actuated by philanthropy. It is 
simply good business. They want a 
crop of fresh, young labor furnished 
them every year that can make a 
fewer mistakes and more profits.” 


Wide variation in the pay for the 
same or similar work is one of the 
situations revealed by the investi- 
gation of teachers’ salaries just 
completed by the United States 
Bureau of Education, under the 
dirction of J. C. Boykin, editor of 
the bureau; Public elementary 
school teachers may receive $2,400 a 
year, as some do in New York City, 
of $45 a year, as in certain rural 
communities. Even in cities of the 


same class there are considerable 
differences in the salaries paid 
teachers. On the administrative 


side there are county superinten- 
dents with pay ranging from $115 
to $4,000 per annum, and college 
presidents receiving salaries all the 
way from $900 to $12,400. 


The Week in Review 
(Continued from page 155.) 


powers. Under the provisions of 
the Hay-Paunceforte treaty, the 
canal is open to the vessels of war 
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of all nations as well as vesséls of 


commerce. But there neces- 
sarily strict rules for the mainte- 
nance of absolute neutrality, which 
Governor Goethals may be counted 
on to enforce impartially. Except 
in. cases of absolute necessity, 
vessels of belligerents must make 
uninterrupted passage through the 
canal. They may not coal, re- 
victual, or embark or disembark 
troops in the Canal Zone, or in the 
terminal waters, within a limit of 
three miles. A_ belligerent vessel 
may not remain within the canal 
more than twenty-four hours, except 
in cases of distress, and a vessel of 
war of one belligerent cannot de- 
part within twenty-four hours from 
the departure of a vessel of war of 
another belligerent. It is not in- 
tended that the canal shall serve as 
a naval trap in war time. 


COASTWISE SHIPPING SAVED. 


Influenced, no doubt, by the ve- 
hement public protest which went 
up from all directions, the Senate 
abandoned its earlier purpose to 
open the American coastwise trade 
to foreign-built ships, and, by a vote 
of forty to twenty, rejected the ex- 
traordinary proposal. Had the 
Senate persisted and the House ac- 
quiesced,, the Fore River yards 
would have been closed, the Cramps 
would have moved to Canada, and 
the American marine, on the very 
threshold of a new opportunity, 
would have been dealt a deadly 
blow. Under the bill as passed, the 
President is authorized to admit 
foreign-built ships to American 
registry, so that commercial fleets 
may sail the seas under the pro- 
tection of the American flag. But 
the purchase of ships for this purpose 
will have to be complete and bona 
fide, or there will be trouble. Eng- 
lish sentiment regards with not un- 
natural suspicion the suggested pur- 
chase of $20,000,000 worth of Ham- 
burg-American steamships. 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 
FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 

Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 

Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 

Abstract of Entrance Standings 

Final Standings for either semester 
or year 

Times subject taught per week 

Number of weeks’ study 

Name of Teacher 

Name of Textbook 

Data concerning Graduation, etc. 

The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any 
School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 

Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


*The Demonstration Play S¢hool 
1913.” B- Clark W.. Hether- 
ington. University of California 
Publications, Vol. 5, No. 2 48 
pages. 45 cents. 

*Motion Picture Commission” 
Hearings before the Commiittee 


on Education, 63d Congress, on 
bills to establish a federal motion 
picture commission. Washington 
Government Printing Office. 175 
pages. 
Annee 
Librarie Felix Alcau, 
vard Saint Germain. 450 pages. 
“Vocational Guidance.” Papers pre- 
sented at the organization meeting 
of the Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, Grand Rapids, October 1913. 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin, 1914, No. 14. 95 pages. 
“Some Conditions in the Schools of 
San Francisco.” A report made 
by the School Survey Class of the 
California Branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae. “What 


Pedagogique.” Paris: 
108 Boule- 


Kind of Education Shall San 
Francisco Buy 1914-1915.” 
School Survey Class, 25-27 Fill- 


more St., San Francisco. 95 
pages. 20 cents. 
“Simpler English Grammar.” By 


Patterson Wordlaw. Bulletin of 
the University of South Carolina 
(Columbia, S, C.) 15 pages. 
“Best Books of 1914.” New York 


State Library, (Albany)  Bibli- 
ography 54. 60 pages. 
“Division of Education.” Official 


Register of Harvard University. 

31 pages. 

“Educational Conditions in Idaho, 
with Special Reference to the State 
Educational Institutions.” Special 
report of the Commissioner of 
Education to the State Board. 
Bulletin of the State Board of 
Education of Idaho (Boise), Num- 

ber 1. 30 pages. 


BOSTON AMUSEMENTS 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Henry E. Dixey, without question 
the most gifted and versatile artist 
upon the American stage, will ap- 
pear at B. F. Keith's theatre next 
week. Mr. Dixey will be supported 
by Marie Nordstrom, last seen in 
Boston in “Bought and Paid For,” 
and will appear in a modern comedy 
of medieval charm written especially 


for him entitled, “Castle 
Romance.” This playlet is the 
work of Edgar Allen Woolf, who 


describes it as an apology to Mr. 
William Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Dixey appears as a prince with Miss 
Nordstrom as the princess. The 
comedy feature will be 
Cooper, who will appear in a new 
Skit called “The Mail Carrier,” as- 
sisted by Charles Henderson. Mr. 
Cooper appears as a Hebrew. mail 
Carrier delivering mail in an Irish 
neighborhood, and the sketch is full 
of bright lines and original situa- 
tions. Other features will be Cecile 


Weston and Louise Leon, the 
Personality girls; «Miss Maurice! 
god, the rainbow girl, Ward 
Baker, the soulful master — of 
the — violin: Sutton, MelIntyre 
and Sutton, the girl, the pump-, 
Km and the country bumpkin; | 


Sue Smith, singing comedienne: 
Rice, Sully and Scott in a new act; 
and Wills and. Hassan, 
Sqtibrists of the world. 


Harry | 


Paster 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIEs. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMEND 
ONLY 
Unsolicited Letters are Our Strongest Recommendation 


‘ Easton, Pa., Aug. 19, 1914 
Dear Mr. Bardeen: I have received word of my appointment to the history panties in the 


high school at Erie. I can’t express m ; ; 

y thanks to you for ‘4 
efforte have culminated so happily forme, Jt witl be 
prospective teachers about what you have done for me. I thank youapnd wish you every 


success. 
ery Respecttully 
(A Cornell Graduate) 


Send for the Anniversary Booklet of the Only Teachers’ Agency that Re- 
commends Only 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘ 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON a 


2° has had THIRTY-ONE years of ox 
and SUPER HER'S-AGENC per Wee 


ILDING CHICAGO. KLINOIS 


AUDITORIUM B 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and Private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. ; WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 

KELLOGG’S AGENCY tox ra, te 


Takes pride im prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 


with good general education wanted tor department work.m 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved » 
tem ef music and ngs pene, itions paying $60 to $70 per month. For fu 
information address T TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Trust » Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


B SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency fer capetes 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free te schoel ctnis. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3658 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


— Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas. VINCENT 8. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 


©. A. & CO., Propricters 
#42 Tremont ilding, Beeston, 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Narees, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorperated 
ander the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, !!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching a8 a Business'’is of interest teall tive 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St... Boston, [Mass 


ALVIN PEAS&, 


Long Distance Telephons. Manager 
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d TRACHERS ARE INQUIRING | | WINSHIP 
i everyday about the Massachusetts Teachers’ ‘EACHER’S 
ay Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
f it is an organization of co-workers in which A . ENCY 
at | they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
He enrolling, because no better way of insuring a 
a themselves—no safer, more profitable and What They Say of Us 
| more satisfactory way—presents itself. F New 
eare ve we eased wi r. \—— an ew 
os i At present the Guild is conducting a suc- wear weil. Weare indebted to you for recommending him. 
-—. cessful campaign for a larger. endowment From a New York Teacher: 
= l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can enly say that 
which will mean even more generous pro- with you sooner. 
se vision for annuitants than that now given From a Massachusetts Teacher: 
ince r ency. ver n riends 
i‘ NOW {IS THE TIME TO JOIN shall hear of your Agency and I shall use all my influence ts 
wa ve them join it. 
. . THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ From a Maine High School Principal: 
: | Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven’t much use for n~ 
7 ' cies, but there was something about your business method® 
- i ANNUI | Y ’ GUILD in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 
~ : From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 
H I wish I had been i hand lier 1 k 
“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” I shall remember the way which you 
. have done all you could to aid me. 
{ Register Now for Next Season 
Drop a postal to 
ALVIN F. PEASE 
v GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope I § BEACON STREET 
School, Somerville, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 
- World’s Record for Accuracy Established on the 
| R T 
Remington Typewriter, 
a In Brooklyn, om Saturday afternoon, April 25th, 85 students representing 20 different schools, contested 
 g for the New York Metropolitan School Championship in Typewriting. Below are given the records of the 17 
~ leaders in the contest. 
2 Miss Evelyn Masloff, Wood's Business 
Machine Name and thetitle-—Champion School Typist 
of the New York City Metropolitan 
Remington | Evelyn Masloff...... 1627; O | 627 41.8) 100) 1 
Remington | LenaLustig........ 519; 0 | 519 34.6; 100 | 2 
Remington | Bertha Dickens...... 570! 1 | 565 :37.699.12 3 
Remington Murcott.......| 527) 1 | 522/34.899.05 4 Benjamin Brown, Euclid Business 
Remington | Helen Perlmutter....,620 2 | 610 40.698.38 5 School, Fastest School Typist. in the 
Remington | Mary Postis........| 575}. 2 | 565'37.6.98.26) 6 New ork City Metropolitan District. 
Remington | May Edison...:....| 539) 2 | 529 .35.298.14 7 Miss Lena Lustig, Wood's Business 
Te Remington | ‘Beatrice Lazarus....|778| 4 | 758)50.5:97.42; 8 School, Champion School Typist of the 
Remington | LenaBlum.........| 644) 4 | 624/41.696.89| 9 Borough of Brooklyn, 1914. 
Remington | Blanche Friedman... 4 | 570/38.096.61 10 Miss Mildred S. Borodkin, Wood's 
Remington Sadie Hauptman....| 580; 4 560 37.23 96.55).11 Business School, Amateur Champion 
Underwood Est her Marcus... 763) 7 | 12 Typist, New York City Metropolitan 
Remington | Mildred Borodkin... 8 807 (53.895.27 13 District, 1914. 
Underwood | AliceSchafer........| 6 | 558)37.294.89| 14 
Remington | Ben Wallack 6 accuracy is the first require- 
5 Remington | Samuel Cooperberg.... 8 | 677 (45.194.42) 16 
Uaderwacd:t Ral Warri 3 04°03 17 recognized. It is also recognized that 
“. nderwoo | obert Warring’... .. 587| 7 | 552). 6.8; 4.03 17 in the instruction of the pupil in type- 
i) writing, accuracy must be taught first, 
before any other form of proficiency 
“ is possible. Wood's Business School. where fourteen of the students whose names are listed above learned 
typewriting, is equipped with Remington Typewriters exclusively. 
Remington Typewriter Company 
[Incorporated] 
a New York and Everywhere 
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